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PART ONE 


IN DELIGHT AND 
WONDER 



CHAPTER I 


THE SENSE OF PLAY 


T o LEARN is to love. Any sound education must grow from 
tills principle — whicli doesn’t permit itself to be a principle, 
but is instead an understanding. Children bring the under- 
standing with them. Adults must try to regain it. Education as a 
formal enterprise tries to accommodate this simple truth to many 
ends. The result is about what one could expect. Everywhere 
buildings, bond issues, curriculum studies, principals, schools of 
education; somexvhere love and learning. 

Education is personal. At its best, it is intensely personal. Our 
shortcomings in recognizing this fact are revealed in the way we 
make a joke of pupils falling in love with teachers. It is no joke— 
it is the way of learning. That is the advantage of live teachers 
and live books. They can be fallen in love with, possessed, and 
since love requires continuity, they on be dwelt upon, in a way 
that more immediately powerful influences — television, for ex- 
ample — cannot. Teachers and books, then, and someone to love 
them, to use them, to cherish them, these come first. 

Learning begins in delight and flourishes in wonder. Surely the 
greatest gift a parent can give a child, once heredity has done 
what it can, is to let that child experience the delight of learning. 
Response is everything. Parents worry too much, and probably the 
more educated they are, the more they worry. No parents could 
be more concerned with the education o£ their children than 
American parents. And yet that very concern often discourages 
the delight in which all learning should begin. 

The more educated adult Americans are, the more they must 
unlearn as parents. They must unlearn some of the secondhand 
strivings that consciously and unconsciously push their children 
into formal educational patterns without mucli regard for the 
children’s aptitudes or society’s needs. They must unlearn the 
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on die same terms as another. Since it is pleasurable, it affords 
the highest kind of motivation. Since it is freeing, it opens path- 
ways to the discovenng spirit 

Laughter and love have raucli in common Tliey exist together, 
each bodi object and image for the other. Surely both are in- 
trinsic to learning, but laughter has particular virtues It is freeing 
ratlier than confining It is cntical m distinguishing and relating, 
whereas love inclines toward accepting and generalizing It is in- 
clusive more than exclusive And it encourages far fewer sins in 
Its name I suspect laughter demands more of the intelligence than 
love and makes just as many demands on the imagination And, 
like love, it demands response 

Laughter, love, and learning are most closely and ideally re- 
lated in play The eneigy of mmd, spint, and body that a child 
gives to play far surpasses the energy he gives to his formal educa- 
tion Although adult Americans work hard, they sometimes do at 
as i£ they wanted to make up for the loss of play One might do 
worse than ask that the basic meaning of "school” be restored to 
public school education The Greek word cr^oXi?, from which our 
word “school” derives, means “leisure ” The activities charactenstic 
of a school are those m which leisure is employed Such learning is 
closer to play than to work, to the pursuit of knowledge for its o^vn 
sake than to training for either jobs or democracy, and is moti- 
vated by a sustained feeling of love and delight in learning rather 
than by the sense of necessity and duty that is the chief support 
of our schools “Recess probably comes closer to the real meaning 
of “school than what goes on during the rest of the day And, re- 
cess IS also the only part of the school program that, for both 
teacher and pupil, is an unqualified success 

Where does education begin? Surely it begins in play and con 
tinues in play for all our lives Yet no sooner does education be- 
come formalized than it becomes solemnized The current debate 
over education is largely between two solemnities education for 
adjustment to life versus education for the development of the 
mind Behind both is the pragmatic premise that education, like 
play, IS worthless in itself It must have some use, which is always 
something other than either education or play So regarded the 
purpose of education is to create the good soaety or the demo- 
cratic man or the intellectual man or the well rounded man The 
purpose of play is to develop the spirit of cooperation or the sense 
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formal structures, yet has its ordenng and its disaphne Seemingly 
random, a child's play is never quite that Free as it may appear, 
It is in Itself a compulsion to acuvity Put a normal child in any 
setting and one thing is certain he will not sit idle He vill play 
and inevitably he will leam It is obvious, then, that if a parent is 
to speculate about education, espeaally about a perfect education, 
he must leam all he can about play and apply all he learns to the 
formal structure that seems necessary to education on a large scale. 

The child s world is made almost entirely of play It seems to be 
the only activity that never palls A specific hind of play, any one 
game, may pall, particularly under Ae scrutiny of overattentive 
parents trying to make sure the child has fun But play in itself 
does not, either for the child or for the adult 

What is It that gives play its endunng fasanation? To begin 
somewhere — not necessanly at the center of the question — ^play is 
“free activity” It is probably of the same physical order as any 
activity that gives looseness, freeness, to muscles the horse rolling 
in the dirt, the morning stretch and wnggle, the dehciousness of 
free motion in swinging a bat or a tennis racket or rushing head 
long to an orthopedic ward on skis It must be unfettered Freedom 
is as essential to play as restraint is antagonistic to it Children 
always come from play and always move from freedom to restraint, 
from the glonous dirt of outdoors to the less glorious, Jess dirty 
confines of a house 

Closely allied with freedom, perhaps part of the same thing, 

IS the sense of control, of mastery, that play brings The child try- 
ing for the seventeenth time to build his house of dominoes is 
seeking mastery, and over no tnvial thing Long before he might 
be a Newton the child is contending with man s most elemental 
antagonist gravity itself 

So It IS with less fundamental contests A spinning top, a car 
that will roll, a dish that will break — all give a sense of mastery, 
of initiating a motion or of opposing an exisung one, a sense of 
being a subject rather than an object Considering how much a 
child IS forced into the position of object, it is no wonder tliat 
play IS so attractive Perhaps too that is why play, as perceived 
by adults, always seems to be on the edge of wrongdoing The 
environment, including adults, ts hostile Only the child in his 
play challenges them head-on 

Consider how little of play is not antagonisuc. Play, even si- 
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cliildren play? Surely something more than is apparent is necessary 
to justify the maddening repetition o£ children’s games, or chil- 
dren’s stories, or citildrcn’s talk. 

It is, of course, not entirely repetition. No two games of cops 
and robbers are exactly alike. They have large differences as well 
as small; clianges in the cast, changes in the locale, clianges in the 
outcome. But more than that, they all have constant changes in 
the attitudes— of dying, of being shot, of escaping, of resisting — 
and although even these are defined by the accepted patterns of 
the game, the child has freedom to imagine within them according 
to his mood of the moment. 

The point here is that the freedom of play is given definition 
both by the context of games and by the child's own desires. Al- 
though parents sometimes complain that all their children want to 
do is play, children do get bored, and they do say they want some- 
thing, not something to play, ordinarily, but something to do. 
The need for freedom, reaching out, clearly runs into another 
need, a need for definition, for pattern, for regularity. Thus the 
“freedom” and "discipline” that Whitehead points out as central 
to education are also the chief concerns of play itself. 

Perhaps here lies the answer to a most puzzling question about 
play, one that needs answering before we can go much further. 
Why is play so pleasurable? Johan Huizinga admits at the outset 
of his book Homo Ludens that “the fun of playing resists all 
analysis, all logical interpretation." But in a sense, as I have just 
noted, the question answers itself. The organism seeks freedom and 
reasserts that seeking in defining itself in terras of its relationships 
with the environment. At a more primitive level, the movement 
of the organism is in itself pleasurable, the pleasure increasing as 
such movements broaden and intensify contacts with all that lies 
outside. Becoming more complex, life’s essential movements become 
play and, in turn, are facilitated by play, which gives direction and 
pattern to movement and so affords the organism satisfaction. 

Yet it seems to me that this is a partial answer. Physical stress 
and release, sensory satisfactions, even when organized into loose 
patterns, are not yet play as we think of it, although they may 
be basic to the satisfaction play brings. One realizes that the phys- 
ical, sensory aspects of play, which perhaps may be explained in 
terms of physiological satisfactions, are not all there is to it. The 
mind is as involved in play as the body — more involved as the 
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organism grows older And it B folly involved, in a way that an 
adult’s rauonahty finds hard to admit Even when an adult ac- 
knowledges the involvement ot the mind in play, he will usually 
feel that a precious resource is being squandered, ]ust as the wor 
“play” suffers for its numerous pejorative uses “In acknowledging 
play,’ Huizinga writes, “you acknowledge mind, for whatever else 
play IS, It IS not matter ” From die earliest time that we can dis- 
tinguish play, we are involved m the jnmd, in the remembrance 
of previous play, in the remembrance of previous motion, in the 
planning and expectation of future similar action, in the relating 
of object to object, and ulumately in the shaping mmd as it con- 
structs the elaborate imaginary world in which fully developed 
play takes place Play is highly rational in the sense that it calls, 
very early, upon those acts of relating, distinguishing, and judging 
that are rational acts That the entire context may be irrational 
or supraraiional does not diminish the fact that play is as es- 
sentially mental as physical The full commitment of mind as well 
as body has much to do with the satisfaction play brings 

Humnga, having begun as we have by regarding freedom as 
the first mam characteristic of play, cites as the second main char- 
acteristic play’s separauon from ‘ordinary or “real" life Play 
stands outside real life in definite limits as to time and to space 
It flourishes in secrecy, imposes its own world of law and move- 
ment, beginning and end 


Summing up the formal chatacietijiics of play, we might call it a free 
activity standing quite consaously outside ‘ordinary hie’ as being ‘not 
serious, but at the same time absorbing ibe player intensely and utterly 
It is an aciiviiy connected with no material interest, and no profit can be 
gained by it It proceeds widiin its own proper boundaries of time and 
space according to fixed roles and lu an orderly manner It promotes the 
formation of soaal groupings which tend to surround themselves with 
secrecy and to stress their dtfietence from the common world by disguise 
or other means. 


The removal ot play from the demands and restrictions ot the 
real world is an essential pan of ns freedom and further accounts 
for ns appeal Within the removed svorld ot play, the child com- 
mits himself in tlic way that adults commit themselves only to the 
most intense ol their pleasures The great advantage of play m 
Uns respect is that, howercr like hr^ • is, it is not life and aHord, 
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the player more of a chance for experimentation, a wider scope 
for the realization of his imagination than life itself. 

These observations about the nature of play have obvious im* 
plications for education and are central to the idea of a perfect 
education. The function of play, Huizinga writes, “can largely be 
derived from the two basic aspects under which we meet it: as a 
contest /or something or a representation 0/ something.” Both, of 
course, are aspects of formal education. Contests, whether football, 
spelling bees, or beauty pageants, seem to be the most effective 
form American education finds for its many concerns. The repre- 
sentational aspect of play is similarly and as firmly embodied in 
American education’s emphasis upon making the schoolroom “like 
real life.” Right now, the utility of play may be that of tempering 
the swing to vigor, to discipline, to demands, which in themselves 
are no better than the slackness that has given rise to such an 
emphasis. Almost as immediate is the need for recognition that 
play— call it leisure, call it free time, call it anything but work — 
is now and will become even more a part of an American’s adult 
life. 

The public schools should not abandon the positive gains that 
ha*ve come in recognizing the value of play and in taking education 
out of the hands of the Gradgrinds who could conceive of it only 
in terras of discipline. Freedoms won should not be relinquished. 
What is needed is more application of mind and imagination, 
from the designing of schoolrooms to the developing of teachers 
to permit freedom to be the animating force that moves the child 
toward the disciplined acquiring of skills and the growth of knowl- 
edge. 

School should be a natural outgrowth of a child’s developing 
patterns of play, and everything possible should be done to make 
the child’s zeal for play serve the purposes of formal education. 
Any good elementary teacher knows this and uses the child’s 
enthusiasm, without losing control of the direction the child's in- 
terest takes or giving up the teacher's necessary role as leader and 
guide. The Montessori method is currently gaining attention be- 
cause it so well uses die natural inclinations of children to play 
and to leam. 

But play precedes formal instruction — ^precedes it and flourishes 
for five invaluable years for most American diildren. It seems to go 
on in full delight and wonder in the most squalid of neighbor- 
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apprehension, weak initiative, and incredibly deficient memory 
with which Montaigne charged himself. 

Unfortunately, his father turned to more conventional modes of 
training, a mistake Montaigne describes as “being sent to school." 
There his readings in Latin continued, not under strict discipline, 
but as stolen diversions, which a wise tutor not only let him con- 
tinue but also permitted him to carry on in secret. Montaigne con- 
cludes “Of the Education of Boys," one of the best short treatises 
on education, tvith the observation that “there is nothing like 
alluring the appetite and affections: else we shall produce only 
asses laden with books." 

John Stuart Mill’s education differed greatly Irom Montaigne's. 
Each father was intensely concerned with his son’s education. 
Each made formal education an integral part of his son’s daily 
life. But there tvas nothing of freedom, nothing conducive to play, 
nothing left to a child's natural inclinations in Mill's education. 
He began Greek at five. He began his daily walks with his father, 
daily catechisms on all learning, at six. He became and stayed a 
prodigy of learning. Yet there is a sincere and infinite melancholy 
in Mill’s backward glance that gives more warning than Montaigne’s 
self-depreciation. “I never was a boy; never played at cricket: it is 
better to let Nature have her way." 

One might make some ambitious conjectures from these two 
examples alone. The discursive, wide-ranging, curious mind of 
Montaigne seems to rise naturally from the kind of education he 
received. Yet it is doubtful that the father had in mind Montaigne 
the essayist when he looked so carefully to his education. It was 
just that such an education, like that given in the more liberal of 
liberal-arts colleges, prepared him for no more useful task. 

By contrast, James Mill’s education of his son seems to have 
been an unqualified success. Mill became a saint of rationality, 
building his reputation in formal philosophy in logic and showing 
that same formidable logic in his great social essays. And yet. Mill 
not only had to go through a considerable emotional crisis in his 
twenties before he could really assert himself as a thinking man, 
but he ended up as a thinker somewhat entrapped in tlie thought 
he tvas able to express. 

Of the two. Mill’s education is much closer to our own present 
system and practice of education. His education was unusual because 
of his formidable intellect and the ambitions of his formidable par- 
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to babble, how it destroys tlie girl one has married and replaces her 
with a creature who bears, always and suiFeringly, one’s children. 
One has little clioice but to laugh. For laughter makes parenthood 
bearable — and it creates the very air in which learning thrives. 

And that is the point about laughter. If it is not linked with 
learning in the home, tlie connection is not likely to be made at 
school. Formal education is still a solemn enterprise. Surely the 
tiling that drives hundreds of bright, laughing college students out 
of the colleges of education is the solemnity of their utterances as 
well as their behavior. There is nothing quite so solemn as a text- 
book on The Foundations of Education or on The Administration 
of the Public Schools, unless it be professors of sucli subjects or the 
future principals and superintendents to whom they lecture. 

Next to laughter, and assuming love, I would ask for responsive- 
ness in parents willing to take an active part in educating their 
children. The child at play or in school needs someone to come 
home to, someone to tell things to, someone to respond. Like 
laughter, responsiveness is not as easy to provide or as commonly 
found as is often believed. Good teachers are almost infinitely 
responsive. Boys and girls become good students for teachers who 
provide, often for the first time, a response to what they feel most 
deeply. 

It is not easy for parents to be responsive. Reading the evening 
paper is commonly — and often unjustifiably — judged to be more 
interesting than reading a paper in spelling or arithmetic. Chil- 
dren’s games are commonly more fascinating to the children them- 
selves (or to visiting relatives or friends, or to researchers in educa- 
tional psychology) than to parents. Very young children’s play is, 
for adults, silly, pointless, and even maddening. The course of the 
game is always the child’s course. Although the time will come 
when Parker and Brothers will provide written rules for games and 
children will sometimes obey them, most preschool games have 
rules that come into being one instant and change the next. The 
adult involved must submit to whim, infantile sadism, and an 
illogic far stronger than his own rational processes. Why a grown 
man not only must suffer being shot, but must be shot in the exact 
right place (a place that may cliange without notice), must experi- 
ence the exact shades of mortification, and must die in the right 
place and the right attitude is something only Uie playmaster, 
usually between three and six, can explain, and he won’t. He will 
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great deal. Robert Frost said that the figure a poem makes is the 
same as for love — each "begins in delight and ends in wisdom." 
The figure, it seems to me, fits learning as well. Parents need to 
laugh at their vexations, to respond more and reprimand less, and 
to enter fully into the spirit of play, which too much of their own 
learning and too much concern for their children’s learning may 
have taken from them. 
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Yet he cannot remove cliffs or trees or rocks or stairs. At best he 
can pick up the broken glass beneath the fence, cut doivn the 
rotten branch, be quick of eye and shrift of foot, and pray. 

If processes beyond our control had not forced us erect, we 
would seek out the horirontal alwaj'S and remain there forever. If 
it were not for the stars, our heads would alwa)'s greet our feet, 
and nowada)'s, tve spend too many of our nights indoors. Every- 
where we level. Bulldozers remove hills and trees and rocks to make 
room for houses that lie flat on the land, no longer a second story 
to roam, an attic to find. Our high^vays are maiv'els of maintained 
grade, our farms of sustained )*ield, our rivers of controlled naviga- 
tion. Our schools, except in the most backward areas, have beaten 
grass into asphalt. Having achieved widespread mediocrity, our 
schools now build for um'fonn excellence. 

What proverbial umvhdom that curiosity killed a cat, as if we 
cared more for cats than for learning. The sense of life as open- 
ended, of grmv’ih as change, of change as discovery, of discovery as 
life itself, is one we need not so much implant as to keep vibrantly 
alive. 

What do we do to enhance the sense of discovery? Chiefly, I 
think, we treasure a child's curiosity and seek out wa)'s to lead it 
on and to satisfy it. The playpen is a parent-saving device for 
which we should be properly thankful in a society and at a time 
in which nannies are not plentiful. Television is a superior kind 
of playpen, particularly useful for children %vho are old enough 
to crawl over the sides of the playpen but ^vho still need to be 
rastrzuned inibout b^ng phjricaUy tied. Sozrn ^eaJons mother^ 
models of planned parenthood, are both playpen and television, 
and many fathers are that ^vhidi the children are penned off from. 

Parents should be good providers, not just in the common sense 
of providing food and clothing and shelter but in the uncommon 
sense of providing opportunities for and incitements to discovery. 
Such providing consists both of doing enough and not doing too 
much. A closet full of toys is hardly as fascinating as a closet full 
of almost anything else, a drawer full of pots and pans, a shelf full 
of cans and jars and boxes. For all the fussy tidiness that seemed to 
be a part of child raising fifty years ago, the houses of that day had 
more nooks and crannies, more closed doors and hidden treasures 
than today’s houses. There is a terrible openness (one could in 
moments of exasperation call it a vacancj') about modem housing. 
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the sense of discovery 
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On Saturdays fatliers are more or less at home. Good fathers play 
with the diildren. Bad fathers play golf. Mediocre fathers play a 
little, work a little, grumble a lot and wait for Monday. Mothers 
shop, grumble, and wait for school to begin in the fall. 

What is wrong? What is missing? One thing missing is a strong 
sense of the variety of life. Without becoming overly nostalgic 
about the small town or the country, let us make the contrast. 
First, what kind of world did the cliild have? He undoubtedly had 
a more spacious one. Although the business section of a small town 
may have been off limits to the child, large areas of the town were 
accessible from an early age. The possible discoveries had more 
variety than is to be found in a suburban block, and what's more, 
they could be discovered beyond the watchful eyes of mother. 
Mothers have always been watchful, some neglectfully so, many 
overbearingly so. In the suburban neighborhood, watchfulness is 
inescapable, and in urban areas it is necessary to survival. Although 
there may be much to discover, the child’s curiosity is necessarily 
confined to a limited, controlled space. The limits that parents in 
any setting are likely to place on their children's explorations are 
much more restrictive when the parents must worry about the 
child's safety and can turn the diild loose on his own only in a 
very small physical area. 

Furthermore, the small community of the past was not so over- 
poweringly feminine as modem suburban and urban communities. 
Fathers did, at times, make an appearance at lunch. Town was not 
a shopping center occupied almost entirely by women, but a place 
for loafers and workers and shoppers, male and female. Nor were 
the houses emptied early in the morning and filled again at night. 
Life was closer to the infinite variety of nature, and was ruled by 
nature rather than by television programming and supermarket 
specials. Children could find mud, and larvae growing in rain 
barrels, and frogs and toads in many a garden, and weeds, rank 
weeds of many kinds, and musty vacant sheds and outbuildings 
filled with machinery and rope, and big trees, and chickens and 
rabbits and ducks and cats by the thousands. 

All this is very well, you say, but we cannot have back the world 
we once knew, even if it was a world that better fostered our 
growth. We have our own time and must live and work within it. 
Our diildren, too, will live and ^vork in theirs. Why, one might 
ask, go to tlie past for lessons when today itself will be very far 
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Every day brings them anew, from new clouds building up in the 
west to the first snowfall to dandelions or mushrooms poking up in 
the lawn The variety that seems one of man's strongest pleasures 
IS furnished in abundance, awaiting only the inquiring eye, the 
alert ear, the keen nose, the reaching hand to have itself discovered 
But along with variety, nature furnishes extraordinary examples of 
pattern, too the seasons themselves, the cycles of life of all growing 
things, the symmetries and asymmetries in all plant life 

Nature does other things as well Surely our first incitement to 
philosophy is the question raised by the apparent purposelessness 
of nature against the evidences of design If it does not answer 
ethical questions, it at least raises them It provokes the mind to 
relate, to compare and contrast, to distinguish, and to see simi an 
ties It never ceases to play upon our senses, arouse our sentiments, 
inspire feelings All of these must be part of a child s education 
Nature asks hardly more than space to put on ns display, but it 
must have that Too many adults prize nature as mere evidence of 
their regard for property values in the neighborhood they occupy 
How dispiriting to see the contest between the child and growing 
things, the desire for a green, carpet thick lawn ruling out the 


child s need to learn , . , . 

As nature has decreased as an invitation to the growing child to 
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me, ^vas a good one for the child, sharpening his senses, develop- 
ing relationships, establishing connections ■with a physical, me- 
chanical world larger than the play world, but recognizable and ex- 
plorable Surely there is a relationship between the vast expanse 
of rural land and people and the fecundity of American inventions 
in the nineteenth century 

Machines, unlike nature itself, have increased marvelously in 
the twentieth century, but not without some loss Nowadays there 
IS a passion for concealment of all working parts, which probably 
bears some occult relationship to our attitudes toward sex Perhaps 
our continued undraping and exposure of the human body has 
forced us to a compensatory concealment of machines that were 
once gloriously exposed Perhaps our attitude toward machines 
has not evolved as far as our attitude toward sex, at least in the 
matter of concealing the working parts Because we seem destined 
to insist that man has other, more important, functions than sex, 
we may always keep that function, the act itself, hidden and some 
how shameful But the machines excuse for being, particularly for 
CTitics of Uie machine, is its function, and we are more rigid than 
in our attitude toward sex in our insistence on immaculate func- 
tion Nor can such concealment be defended upon aesthetic 
grounds except if one argues from the false sense of beauty left 
over from the nineteenth century that values prettiness, cleanne" 
and piety above ev cry thing else 
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me, was a good one for the child, sharpening his senses, develop- 
ing relationships, establishing connections with a physical, me- 
chanical world larger than the play world, but recognizable and ex- 
plorable Surely there is a relationship between the vast expanse 
of rural land and people and the fecundity of American inventions 
in the nineteenth century 

Machines, unlike nature itself, have increased marvelously in 
the twentieth century, but not without some loss Nowadays there 
IS a passion for concealment of all working parts, which probably 
bears some occult relationship to our attitudes toward sex Perhaps 
our continued undraping and exposure of the human body has 
forced us to a compensatory concealment of machines that were 
once gloriously exposed Perhaps our attitude toward machines 
has not evolved as far as our attitude toward sex, at least in the 
matter of concealing the working parts Because we seem destined 
to insist that man has other, more important, functions than sex, 
we may always keep that function, the act itself, hidden and some 
how shameful But the machine’s excuse for being, particularly for 
critics of the machine, is its function, and we are more rigid than 
in our attitude toward sex in our insistence on immaculate func- 
tion Nor can such concealment be defended upon aesthetic 
^unds, except if one argues from the false sense of beauty left 
ver rom the nineteenth century that values prettiness, cleanness, 
and piety above everything else 

^Vhen we concern ourselves with education, we cannot afford to 
IS am marines, first because they exate and satisfy curiosity in a 
* ®rent way than does nature, and second because it is 
at an early age a respect for machines and work- 
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affords a kind o£ mental disapline and, perhaps, traimng valuable 
outside Itself, although being totally unable to ivnte would be a 
deaded handicap, technology has reached a point where one can- 
not assert that the abihty to wnte is a necessity for an educated 
man The vanous devices for recording and playing back lan- 
guage have a rather short history Their increasing utility, avail- 
abihty, and ease of transport and operation have, in the last ten 
years, made dianges as consequential as the development of the 
typewriter There is really no question that we wiU conunue to 
move further and further and very rapidly in this direction and 
that the time is not far away when almost all of what we might 
call purely “utihtanan" writing ("commumcation," as it is often 
called) will be oral and mechamcal Secretaries ■will be preserved, if 
they are preserved, for other reasons than the necessity of pro- 
viding a permanent record of verba] transactions The electronic 
revolution, as it can properly be called, has already had a powerful 
impact on the acquiring of language skills by children Even read- 
ing and wnting are being approadied through typewnteis that 
give the child the sense of creating language on the spot. 

But despite what seems to me an obvious development in the 
practical world of affain, there are some reasons for urging books 
now, and in the future (In the back of my mind is the possibility 
that books have a limited span of existence, that the age of the 
printed book will reach no further into the future than it reaches 
back into the past) The chief reason is, paradoxically, part of the 
reason wnting has become less important Books — wnting itself — 
require more of an individual than some are able and than many 
are willing to give For communicauon, if that is all we are in- 
terested in, imting is inelEaenl, inaccurate, unnecessanly time 
consuming, and not very effecti\e A face to*face conversation is 
still the best \\ ay to do business, and the easiest 

But if wc put business, and case, aside, books and %vnting ha\e 
more to say for themscUes James Mill s maxim is still a sound one 
for learning ‘ A pupil from s\hom nothing is c\er demanded which 
he cannot do, ne\er docs all he can” First, reading makes de- 
mands that in tliemscUcs are as important as svhat is read Second, 
reading and smting are still tlic duct means by whicJi one can 
look at tliought, and b) so looking reflecting experimenting can 
help develop Jiis own tliowghc pro<»scs Tliird, and this is die 
major point in tins context, reading is still ilie major means to self 
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contrary need for change, variety, difference The family itself 
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thing now, something they can't get out ol and don’t really — even 
the youngest — ^want to 

Whoever planned these matters planned right for the begin- 
ning of school Fall is the right time Spring would be too much 
How could one savor his own growth when all nature tvas spring 
ing up at every step? No, spring is better savored later, when win 
ter’s dullness has rubbed off the first memories, and school and 
life can take on that firstness of spnng together Then one can feel 
again what was so overpowenng in fall, the excitement of begin- 
ning, and this time without the fear of what is to come Now there 
IS even time to loiter before the bell, and to somehow express with- 
out quite shouting it out, "Fve done itl Tm doing itl Im herel” 

AH this IS what I mean by discovery The school can sit there, 
ugly, brooding, impassive, so long as it provides space in which 
discoveries can be made and children and teachers to make them 
Schools, of course, should do better Ugliness is no virtue The 
pnson IS no model for the schoolroom Nor does age mellow a 
school If any major city ever searched its collective consaence it 
would reflect how lealously it reconstructs itself — all but its 
schools The shame of New York is the shame of private enterpnse 
nrecking and building and leaving the schools untouched A com 
munity should tear down its sdiools every forty or fifty years If 
they must be used, then use them as final homes for the aged rather 
than as tlie first places of learning for the young 

The difference between what is done and ivhat should be done 
can be measured by looking at Amencan ones Thirty five percent 
of the scliool buildings in the forty three largest aties of this coun- 
try ivere built before jgso "A majonty of lliese buildings,” a 
speaalist m classroom buildings ■writes, “are traditionally formal 
in design, using heavy masonry construction witli lord beanng 
ivalls tliroughout, small classrooms, and permanent seating Wlien 
tlicse buildings %vere designed and constructed it %^as not unusual 
to place tlic scliool in the center of tlic sue and Icaie only small 
play space ” A tour of scliool plants in any major aty is a dis 
orienting experience, as it forces compansons bc^^vecn the ncu 
and the old One responds uith aue to the ingenious and satis 
fymg vnys ardutccts iii\c recently soUed the problems of urban 
schools by erecting buildings on suits with play spice beneath by 
taking advantage of roof space, by building to overlook existing 
parks, by giving new sdioolrooms inside and out an air of sliwiting 
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discovery, the means by which a diild can leave everything else 
aside and all on his own Hnd access to everything that man has 
been able to express in ivnting It is arguable whether boohs are 
superior to the full visual and oral re creation of whatever portion 
of the world the movie or television camera focuses on In some 
■ways — m showing people and places, for example — they obMOUsly 
are not In others— -dealing svith ideas chiefly — they as obviously 
are But there need be no pitting of books against the otlier media 
All contribute greatly to the growth of the discovering child Books 
are still a large part of the way modem man expands his world, 
opens himself up to expenence Giving the very young child the 
opportunity to hold a portion of that expenence in his hand, to 
conduct the magic transaction of making symbols on a page be- 
come pictures in his mind giving him the means to move freely 
and naturally in that vast land of book learning, is what books are 
rightly prized for 

These are some of the ways of looking at the sense of discovery 
that, like the urge to play, the duld bnngs to school with him If 
we do not fence off the world we can leave much to the child If 
we are willing to expose and risk the child s exposure, what he 
discovers and how he discovers it become the base from which 
formal instruction proceeds 

What 18 left for the schools? Primarily, the expenence itself 
There are few experiences to match going to school for the first 
time Once gone and lost to memory, one must wait years to find it 
again Even being driven there in a station wagon with a mother 
alongside is not bad if one can keep from being run over by 
other mothers in other station wagons But best by far is some dis 
tance to walk alone, short enough to keep one from turning back, 
long enough to allow a backward glance, or several, to allow daw- 
dling but not too much since the fear of being late is as pressing 
as the fear of getting there It is nice, certainly, to have a brothers 
hand or a sisters if worse comes to worse Fear and reluctance and 
a leaving behind but the world to be gamed All those other chil 
dren all that sun or wind or rain on a clean face, all those neat 
new clothes all those things to carry and to look at in the hands 
of others A street to cross There should be that or vacant lots 
and a central walkway to which all the students finally come 
Milling about, one shares the sense of everyone s being m some 
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iDDch U.cy did not cat. Isolated and exaggerated as such a easels 
it does indicate how lar administrat.ve acuons ^e f om thj 
education that administrations arc supposed 

the smtten compositions oE elementary scli^ L 

Zro oE a basis Eor a sound generaliratmn. The sarnple oE TO 
consisted oE various compositions done by 137 eeograph- 

Si dSSSng 0 , i.«. .1 P--P* ■>” 

permits herselE these subjective observauons. 

A literate individual reading dirough a set o£ 

Which have been LTOg^r^;" 

ssne r^nn:^rr-,£^-— 

given set of papers some are outstan mg ^ ).jnd of freshness 

pression, their sincerity, or an origtna t y ^ inm staleness by so 
m a subject that seems already to have been ^ 

many others. ... As the her most frequently used 

to the principals' compositions, sh „„a„i,ed Verve is conspicu- 

f lltL”; ;r» “ SSS 

same person. 

. r.,vo been fairly conducted and judiciously 
The study appears to have that imagination 

analyzed, and its conclusions pp j ^tary school principals, 
is not a primary quality “ J teaching that are 

Finally, there are conditions of p teachers. These con- 

against attracting and holtog tte"* elementary level, despite the 
ditions are probably worse c^atest there. To name them 

fact that the shortage of ^ salaries, low prestige, 

is to sink into the slough of overcrowded classes, 

limited advancement. uncongOT conspicuous quality in 

parental interference. If i^S-natmu « ^ em- 

Che juuTOhs and senior highs 

“treSs— 
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out a part o£ the aty as well as of expanding the enclosed areas 
within It IS as exhilarating to walk through a flexible, open and 
brightly lighted new classroom, often with windows opening out 
on a green splashed courtyard, as it is depressing to walk through 
a soot begrimed elementary school fifty or more years old 

Buildings are, nevertheless, secondary They are receptacles into 
which children will pour life Parents are pnraary and teachers are 
pnmary Thus far I have been directing my remarks toward par- 
ents, for learning and fostering a desire to learn begin long before 
the child enters the classroom If a sense of play and a sense of 
discovery are to be encouraged, they cannot wait for school to be- 
gin Parents and teachers must try to match the curiosity of the 
child with a cunosity of their own, the discoveries the diild is mak- 
ing with discovenes of their own 


If I were to ask one thing above all others of elementary teach- 
en. It would be imagination Not intelligence (though it is hard to 
think of one without the other), not kindness (though that, too), 
not even formal instruction in a school of education, but the kind 
playful, fanaful, odd in the relationships it per- 
m T/ connects things as they are with things as they 

which excites laughter or wonder ^ 

^“lagination is what teacher training, educa- 
“a* nfrrf'™- “f elemental school 

teaching to th Begin with the attractions o£ elementary 

teacher training attracts 

"eood’ wift, ria.M -T-. dispositions that make them 

teachers nor of t. condemnation of elementary 

basic difficulty of ge«mE'’h7w“'^ ^ recognition o£ the 

Sion that imagination°hL torch'd”''™' 

order of cornmnn uched even less than intellect The 

school btaT™pr°esidenrwh'^”*"'® ““ 

Wished to bnnor tK barred from the school those who 

bnng their own lunch and would not pay lor the hot 
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raised hands and dancing feet, and keep a supply of Kleenex on 
the desk And yet, by sudi standards, college teaching is easier, re- 
quiring neither Kleenex and colored paper nor the ability to lead 
a rhythm band 

In a very real way, elementary teaching should provide more 
for the self development of the teacher instead of less than at any 
other level of teaching Sabbaticals should be a commonplace, and 
It should be possible to vary teadiing, to alternate it with penods 
of study or with other kinds of occupations We have at least di- 
minished our hostility (largely an economic one) toward married 
teachers, which greatly improves the likelihood of getting good 
teachers who can remain alive as persons But that should not 
work against those who make teaching a career, or against ele- 
mentary teaching becoming the kind of career the best of teachers, 
male or female, can enter into and give their full commitment to 

Ideally, certificates for elementary school teachers should be 
granted about as stingily and after as rigorous a training as those 
for registered nurses, if not for physicians and surgeons Training 
should include courses that require a positive display of imagina- 
tive work, in painting, writing, dance, or music, or in the saences, 
or in the verbal disciplines It should demand a single interest 
suffiaently developed so that the teacher has something in which 
he can join the students in discovering, working at his level while 
the children work at theirs It should not be merely a general 
preparation in a variety of subjects, which leaves the teacher with 
nothing to work on at his own level and with little of the excite 
ment of having the children’s imaginative creations reflect on his 
own work It should challenge the teacher at the most difficult 
point in elementary teaching how to commit a fully trained and 
active adult intelligence and sensibility to the minds and hearts of 
children This last is the most difficult of all, and until the pub 
lie recognizes fully the difficulties and amply rewards those teach- 
ers who transcend them, the pupils own imaginations will remain 
the chief hope of lower school learning 
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Were we to make imagination a requirement for certification, we 
would have even fewer teachers to choose from than we have now 
And yet, one does not quite despair — at least one freely specu- 
lating on a perfect education A tnp to an elementary classroom 
helps dispel much of the gloom It may be the little chans one sits 
on but one begins to feel a visceral response that leads to lumps 
in the throat and teats in the eyes There is so much to be wit- 
nested m the open display of children’s discoveries the self-por- 

undt vl' "'■* bfgs 

commiui^** n many worse fates than 

he 1 1 wholly to the teaching of young children The 

Lalt rtr 7 nian-an art 

ines natural an,i ^ bombarded them with music, paint- 

tarn rheml "s T =‘nd he drew 

inventiveness It Is startling m their 

commit that talent anH ^ ^ taienied and imaginative adult 
day after day But if u cmhedT’^ ™ wholeheartedly to children 
both teacher and pupil ^ “ g'onous experience for 

worst 0^ elementa^ry'*'tea£rs°^Th'^T"®“‘*“ 

very young, find t^etr attenuo^ullyThso^ed T’"”® 

raang, as thev trv tr. aosorbed, their imagination 

dmw^ou. h*^ “ 

curiosities have been dulled a created fears or whose 

charged being would scattei- Knsa'II 

extreme is the teacher whose nre!. everywhere At the other 
and staff is the daily lesson ni dutiful, whose only rod 

tell an unmspmng experience" makes even show and- 

for all that good parents °n children, 

teachers who are loyfuHv anH ™ildren, for all the elementary 
the difficulty of devoting a devoted to their work, 

been badly underestimated concerns of children has 

appears in the conditions I ha most critically 

tion that because elementarv'^t die absurd assump- 

children it deserves the lowest^^f ^i^volves the youngest of 
assumption seems to say, u that ° ^‘^^Smtions The truth, that 
willing to read a roll book n3« almost anyone 

t the colored paper, watch for 
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ule. Fussing to arrange the PTA program, to regulate the tem- 
perature, to render an orderly pupil personnel accounting. Fuss- 
ing to see that boys have the right cut of hair, girls the ng t cut 
of dress. Fussing with the curriculum, and with teacher training 
programs, and with auxiliary services, all devoted to arriving at the 

perfectly orderly school system. , , tt • 

Everyivhere order, the home as much as the school. Here is the 
carefully edged front lawn. Here is the living-centered back lawn. 
Here is the cement-floored patio. Here is the barbecue gri . ere 
is the playground equipment. Here is the redwood sandbox. Here 
is the perlSiial border. Here is the annual area. Here the v^e- 
table plot for tiny tots. Here is the 

mower and the electric hedge trimmer and the dandelion digg 
and the crabgrass killer and the pushbutton insecticide. 

Everywhere unwholesome order. Outside and inside. The case 
against ourselves as adults-and it is always against 
part of us-is devastating. Our lives, necessanly run by pattern, 
are regulated by the clock, or if not that, by the rhythm of physical 
needs m the outer rhythm of the world. We may 
cessity of order by the discontent we feel in wholly depnved 

of it. A day spent without plan is refreshing, a week possible, 

-.7. H,..„ 

those who seem to fatten on disorder to the fussy ones who can 

stand nothing out of place. Pushed 'oo far “ 

arrives at some form of madness. And a oug p 

think of order as far up the scale of good and ^-orfer as far do™. 

they may do so to assure themselves that they enj y g P 

rather than sinking so invitingly down. .Up dvnamics of hu- 

sus the irrational, p^noso- 

spiritual versus the material al .r#srnnrile these op- 
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CHAPTER in 

the sense of order 


A LL ART, ALL LIFE, rH education IS a search tor order A de- 
Ti one means of confronting the 

itu^re L*" *"“• «■= ORamine a part of its 

an™ namfo™T'' *“ ‘‘“S"’ ""o ‘="^0 the given 

Sies c ™ ^ “"‘onr to the meaning 

andendofeducXn” * ^ mcognize order as both means 

activity IS noTlact'"'*^ °c'' freest of all human 

activities IS but an ^pect ot™deT''La“'"”“^' 
der Numbers are order thems.i ■* ®n imposer of or- 

perceptions of rhythm nro sense is based on 

might be defined as those^f l“arenony The liberal arts 

perceive order and to impose7r"*'^'“‘*’“ “ P”®"" 

without respecting it'wuhout bei'°° 

order Order in the srl.„ 1 ' P’^yful, it misses the nature of 

meals on time, order^r ir l "f ’ coming to 

Bible m proper order Ord *® ’'“ning the books of the 

antagonism ** everywhere opposition, at worst 

^^Vhen one enters a s Ti i 

everything is Here is the orderly 

attendance record Hpr*. », principal Here is the daily 

are the bells that nng HercM”^“ 

times sending disorctoT-i., * orderly water fountains (at 

Here are the coat racks water on the orderly floor) 

underneath Here are thpT^ jackets and rubbers 

lunch buckets, heaoed tP jackets and sweaters and 

. Everywhere ord^r-a^dTrL'”**'' resistance to order 

the line. Fussing to kppn »i, “^’”8 Fussing to get the letters within 
b keep the desks neat Fussing to keep the sched- 
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that IS merely a fashionable and fuzzy way of disguising all aims 
My argument here is tliat a perfect education Mould seek to im 
plant certain senses as necessary to the development of an educated 
man or woman And not so mucli implant diem— the senses of 
play, discovery, order— as to acknowledge their natural presence, 
endorse their value, perceive their primacy, and encourage their 
early growth so that they have some chance of remaining a life 
long possession The emphasis is upon the acquiring of skills and 
habits and feelings rather than knowledge, on learning fewer 
things but acquiring a surer sense of what they do and how they 
do It, on relating what is learned to a central developing sense ol 
order in the things of the world as in one s life 

But before considering how we might develop a sense of order 
m the growing child, let us consider how the idea of order is re- 
flected in the larger goals of education Order, as seen in the pu 
he schools, IS almost always m the context of administration the 
place of this subject in the total curriculum, the place of this ^ade 
in this school in the total school system, the regulation of &e hours 
of the day and the places of instruction and the personnel who in 
struct future citizens to prepare them for an orderly place n an 
orderly society Admmistrauon is indispensable Vet education 
administration often seems to reason backward or not to reason 
all. but to assume that it proceeds from a dear idea of what kind 
of society we want and what kind of schools and "mcMa an 
teachers will, properly administered, bring it abou Ammcan 
philosophy has steadily opposed such a static “"ception of edu 
Lion although it may be a good one by ultimate '£ ever 

the ultimate standards ultimately ^-splay themselves Mato s Ac 
pubhc, the best example of beginning with the kind of '“““V ° 
wants and arriving at the kind of education *at will a* eve n 
IS almost exactly opposed to the drift of American education f 
not to Its formally stated philosophies The soaety 
IS static, the education is constraining rather than ^ 

emphasis falls heavily upon order, specialization, harmony ol parts, 

™'AlTof'this IS in sharp contrast to American beliefs in a dynamic 
society Truth in our pTace and time « pluralistic, and e^a'.on is 
regarded as fundamentally liberating *VthaLarisn^ 
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work against the opposition o£ order and disorder, to go against 
the gram and not let the child be forced into seeing work as the 
opposite of play, home the opposite of school, cultivation of the 
mmd the opposite of involvement in the physical world Every- 

bm mcaou r i'’ ™ “ harmonize preaselj, 

are ^ot sfd a? h h ‘'‘=“ "'■= -ture 

perceiving a tt " children into 

able in nature in th"* * ^ °iSanic, as patterns observ- 

ofthewmtmli: P’“h *e movement 

and i™a«mul°\™^I ““"il “self 

restraint of order The "sweet di'sTd” °t P>ay and the 

the order o£ art whirh i. Herrick's poem ends in 

tion, then would be mindful* of ^ 

thought, the thought in phvsical an 'r passion in 

In accepting such notions, we com^cio^^^*‘"'n°“ 
cation in paradox Such an .a ^ ® advocating an edu 
hfe It should preparfone 4 fahe to 

of knowledge is of both ffortfl ^ paradoxes — that the tree 

upon satisfaction, that we nerferf surfeit follows close 

age take them away, that we fail Physical skills only to have 
appreciate it, that the wisdom of old 

the lost Ignorance of youth ih u compensation for 

way of being unhappy that all ^ ^ ^ pursuit of happiness is one 
, But m less porSus ^y" *'= 

ate thought sharpen percepuom “™“ 

o the smaller paradoxes of his own'^n'^’ ** constantly exposed 
en follows pleasure, that what ^^tence — that punishment 

«*ool, tor all Its being lAatte '=“>■ be foul, that 

also what he most eagerly goes backT b°™c 1 ™™. “ 

ether by disproving n by rai.o 1° solving of a paradox, 
cding oneself to it, «!„ asseru^r f T® bP cccon 

an existence that gives us htde mo' '•’bdity or order It provides 

phrae, a momentary stay against 000^ Robert Frost’s 

Nevertheless, we do seek ' n ’’ i 

striving for diat organ.zauorcart ’ "^“““on What are we 
ladies and gentlemen? No that id,*’''*’ ’R“ ™“be little 

™tu.y To make good citizens Tar™ turn of the 

Amencan education To develon tn “ *“*1 embedded m 

P “■= '^bole child? Of coutse, but 
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when they all blow apart I am not advocaUng anarchy in educa- 
tion, but I think anarchy might be more desirable an element than 
formal education ever allows Public education on the scale 
Amenca is attempting it is always m danger of subsututing order 
and management for learning itself 

The sense of order as something worth consaously develo^ng 
throughout the years of formal schooling is 
very young seem to see the duality of order and disorder more 
pJt of the nature of things than their elders They 
to attach most value to disorder, to breaking “ 

jumping from this activity to the next, to living 
mediate physical needs rather than according ® 
sign Nevenheless, one of the great d.scovenes 
that there is an essential order even in things As 

apart when they realize that they can be put b-k together ^As 

chaos preceded the ordered universe, so j^ter than 

to precede the sense of order The sense of order f 

the sense of play or discovery, and yet it is c ose y , y _ 

•The typical child prodigies,’ Aldom Huxley m Y^ung 

Archime^s," “are musical and mathematical, 

npen slowly under the inauence of XT X„cter 

growth" EUewhere m the story, Huxley has b- “^iTd 

discovering that the square on *e°squTres on the other two 

triangle is equal in area to the sum of ^ i j._ .^av but by a 
sides He dL it, Huxley tells us, "ot m Euclid s '^V-^Xhty, 

“simpler and more satisfying uon follows 

employed by Pythagoras himself X P 

a a,..prt«l It by a pair of crossed perpcndicu 
He had drawn a square and dissected it, y P rectangles he 

lars, into two squares and two equal rectang , j triangles Tlie 

divided up byleir diagonals into four equal o "de of any one 

two squares are then seen to be die squares on the two " “J j,, 

of these mangles other ‘‘‘Xr.rihrrngled mangles into winch the 
gram In the next, he took the fou g round the original 

^tangles had been --.“^nrof r^uarT d.^, 

square so dial their right angl ^ triangles 

potenuses looVed inwards and th ^ 

were in continuation 'b= ’■ t d^ ^ J. red.ssectcd 

to the sum of tliese sides) In this y 
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education similar to the theones of the Republic In educational 
administration we do find a similar penchant for order, specializa- 
tion, and harmony of parts, and even some sympathy for exercis- 
ing au*oritarian control This is surely more because the formal 
mng of education, whatever the philosophy behind it, demands an 

Republic and American ideals of education have much in com- 
Zn “''‘™*'"dged, however, that if American educa- 

sibihties F n^re concerned with realizing the greatest pos- 

development of die inlividual, the 
fduca mn t ”'1 emphasis upon 

mined to ie rr P' * *'■“' America is more cL- 

ratSierthaZmtZ, ‘he "open" 
mocraqr to chanee society permits a de- 

discardmp or deem'nh strengthen one particular while 

■nglyTdZncomZaZ""® ■"’’d” 

IS related to its capaatvZrohvs”^ “ socety’s ability to change 
social fabric as of th/„i. survival One might say of the 

the fundamental conditm “’“''erse that motton— change— is 
stand or dispostuon of moving parZ 

atizenshtp, even eZcaZn education for 

descnpuon of American POat ^“^tracy, is not as accurate a 
open society, that ediiraf^ * ^ education for participation in an 

IS not as vital an aim 
that education as the potentiality, his bent, and 

die philosophic ideal hn, property of the schools is far from 
shortcomings may make practical considerations and human 
bility in the midst of rha^ The hope of achieving sta- 

individual a sense of orde”^^ ^ developing within the 

^dl find himLlf Th?' circumsrnnL in which 

JKUves, and even retainmsFtho.”!!' “hording the vocational ob- 

objectives, an educannn enthusiasm) the social 

"/dual at an early ^^ove all to give the indi 

die) ears to follow ^tnium chance for self-development m 

dlls limited 


return to the mam no.T,r ,r broadest of territories, I 

dynamics of a perfect but a part of the 

so tightly, compactly ^bat things sUck 

P «ly. invisibly together only increases our delight 
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glad to say) in complete ignorance With increasing wonder I worked out 

the series 10 X 10= loo, 9 X It = 99 - 8 X 12 = d 5 . 7 X '3 — 9 ’ 

found that the differences were, successively, i, 3. 5 . 7 • • '■1= oadu"™ 

her series Even more marvelous was the discovery that if each successive 
product IS subtracted from the original 100, there is produce t le series 
1, 4, 9, 16 . . They had never told me, and I had never suspected, that 

Numbers play Uiese grave and beautiful games with eacli other 


I take it that developing tlicse recognitions, in terms 
physical forms and numbers, is part of what the new “^*ema“cs 
IS striving tor- to see how numbers relate, how *ey form pat erns 
how, before long, they can be visualized as having the °rderhne^ 
of the physical svorld itself It is a great feeling when one gets int 
analytic geometry with suifiaent sensibility to «cogmm that the 
numbers do, in fact, represent constructs of a 

mately, the satisfaction from mathematics js P^^iab ly as aestoic 
as the response to art, and it is purer perhaps eca 

sociation from humanity itself. nf mathe- 

Pomcare discusses this sense of mathematical 

matical beauty, as it applies to -“^noTs sjL^^ 
argues, a special aptitude A person so g feeline the m- 

of a mathematical demonstration because o ’ 

the reasoning as a whole Such 1 g n„nibers and forms, 
aesthetic feelings aroused by "the the mathe 

of geometric elegance ” Poincare as ^jjafacter of beauty and 

matic entities to which we attnbu m us a sort of 

elegance, and which are capable o whose ele- 

aestheuc emotion?” And he without effort 

ments are harmoniously disposed so *at t ® j ^ 1 , 3 ^. 

can embrace their totality whi e realmng *e ^detail^^^ 
mony is at once a satisfaction putting 

the mind, sustaining and guidi g foresee a mathe- 

under our eyes a well ordered whole, it makes 

matical law ” . t Pomcard is discussing 

I am not saying that the prease sense d^ Pome 

can be developed m children “ “f/^^^^^Tildren, to judge 
developed, such development is _,,i,ematical acliievements I 
from L early age -ociated Me of being de- 

nm saying that the sense of 
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imo four right angled triangles and the square on the hypotenuse. The 
four triangles are equal to the two rectangles of the original dissection 
Therefore the square on the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the two 
squares— the squares on the other two sides— into which, with the rec 
tangles, the original square was first dissected 

In very untechnical language, but clearly and with a relentless logic, 
Guido expounded his proof Robtn listened, with an expression on his 
bright, freckled face of perfect incomprehension 

at this “ Watt a moment But do just look 

at this Do He coaxed and cajoled ' It s so beautiful Ifssoeasy" 

IrcctL's demonstration by following the verbal 

t ve But sk'! i ’“Sthy ai the direftions them 

c^rr^Srbe beautiful, such a dis- 



first time anses, I thin^ confronting this demonstration for the 
between forms H D f' comprehension of relationships 

numbers ' describes a similar experience with 


It was with great delight that I H i „ 

menal behavior of whirl, myself a whole system of nu 

my mathematical teachers had left me (I am 
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to consideration o£ the necessary and complex order that underhes 

all music. , , . . I, . 

Mathemaucs and music might fruitfully be des eloped side by 
side The music of the spheres is one of the most durable of figures 
from classical anuquity, uniung in it sshat one hears m the innCT 
ear, sihat one sees in the shy, and nhat one constructs in e mm 
The numencal properues of music not only offer opportunities to 

introduce, illustrate, and amplify mathemaucal relauonships, but 

introduce a dimension of feeling into studies o n y 
only with the mind. Far from being mere di ^ , 

acuvity, such consaous bringing together of music and math 
maucs could be the land of pleasurable learning that inntes the 
learner into further exploration on his o\sti 

In a larger sense, what I am speculaung about « 
art in the lower schools, and what 1 am obviously « f" “ “ 
education that is more aestheuc than soaa , ^ * . nmes 

course, as central to elementary educauon as rea ng 
to teachers and parents and pupils, school must seem 
but colonng and cutung and pasung I do not ““ 

of art are dlcnbed in the literature of die elementary 
It seems obvious that in addition to the training senses 

of hand and eye, art is developing both the ajid 

IVhatever the student is working wath, he is relau g 
laung shapes and colors, hne and space, wf^s 

As a child who 15 given a set ronstmcnons, so he 

of piling them up into more or squares and 

learns to deal with shapes on a sheet P P ' dev^sln^ 

mangles and traperoids, and to °’J^°j,gnefiaal effect It 

that have no names Modem art has h . the child to 

has enabled teachers to permit, even to en jg^eloping sense 
deal with forms freely under the gmdance adult s ideas 

of relationships and design rather than under an adults 

, 1 .n a sense of order is Ian 

Another basic subject that relates a Ian 

guage. It IS a great— and La^u of Greek. The re- 

guage with a complicated stmctu of 

wards are not only the ability s ,he parts of the Ian 

awe that wells up when one at las expect such a 

guage fitting together But I dm t 
feeling to arise in the elementary 
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vdoped in modest ways, that it would be pleasurable in its develop- 
ment, and that it is well worth postulating as a basic goal oE 
tearhin^* ' order is kept in mind in the planning and 

tol hf.Tn provide a wise measure 

L £o sh "u “d - --'ive 

su^ect ® ''“"‘"S’ *■= 

bers'^shLuTd'be'UT'^ a”' aesthetics of num- 

animated by the pleLure^o’f d""* numbers should be 

satisfaction o£ applying the r uX'"?® as well as the 

showing its usefuInL t ^ ““'“y- '"oly while arithmetic is 

encourfging ““ fetrof” "“V-S “"dy and 

sense of form of arra developing the child's 

iog andt”;“tn”‘wi“tl”f - aL^diiferentiat- 

are fundamental ways of come a- abstractions, 

perience. Out of su* activities”ot"*'''* “"“’tiplicity of ex- 
what order can be made of ih * intellect comes 

curriculum, not only for thA ^ 

an instrument and for the deve^MmT learning to play 

rich possibilities music offen P™®"' °f the feelings, but for the 
if is, after alTt mur h*"" 

rhythm and sound sharpens th exposure to the patterns of 
apparently disordered wori,^ c relationships within the 

It strikes me that s ^ ^ seimtions. 
ordering of music without rr'ight be given to the formal 

that music brings. An immediate pleasure 

sense of the basic structure nf ^'"ho possessed a sure 

order in music without be ”*!^**^ might be able to point out the 
'^thout going beyond the terminology and 

response. Musical trainino- « r ® comprehension and 

Kara of primary school, but it°,o““'"'’ P““ ‘B® ®arly 

°“ °i nuiic. That is musin • '®"”® *e larger iraplica- 

ordmation, to sharpen their ** i'"P''°''u children’s co- 

aclivuy. Later it is ackumllT; 'B®n. in group 

to arouse emotions, to accomn?^'^ “'^^“'acss to other aims: 

^e children's information abrut"'' Pamtings and stories, to add to 
All of these are worthy, but not®^‘"'™ “f* achievements. 

xciy often does such activity lead 
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o£ i^ords that provides both delight and learning \Vhat child 
^ould not respond to a poem like. 


Ooer>, onery, icker}, Ann, 
Fillaq, fallaq. Nicholas, John, 
Quivy, quavy, English Navy, 
Stnggle um, straggle um Bud:. 


And when has -Tell me a story” ever ceiled to f 

many teachers fail to make the most of a child s p e P 

forget that the appeal of a story is not what is 
but what It creates in the mind of the listener P j 

stones worth the teUing. the wnter’s ordenng of language m sound 

as in sense is cruaal to the effect. rinnp to 

Much more could be done than is now tl,e 

impart the feehng of poetry '‘='7 '‘^/"nmUingness to 

poet’s insistence on form, on order, an > -oune school 

be osenshelmed by it. The poet’s strugg e ** J j freedom 
child’s struggle a battle of desire against 

against fonn By exposure, by j/ ,vnting bis oivn 

student to express first in speech an i.nmiaae one be- 

wresthng for control over both cxpenence an Literature as 

gins to get at the sense of order ^ ntary school Soon 

one of the fine arts seems best for conectness of 

enough English wall become idenu y .j^ere is time at 

speech Soon enough disaphne "■*“ ereates counting 

the begirming to build on the sens P discovery that gnes 
rhymes, riddles, and puns and on th strength- 

such point to new i\ords and forbidden , -tvnter 

ening of the sense of order in danger that 

adueies what he has aimed for A i detach itself, 

such an approach may be J ° everything else m a poem 

m Its zeal for focus and including the poetry 

or story that gl^es it %vorth ana ereat short- 

Itself But there are dangers in “f^geir diKuseness al 

coming of language arts in the gp other subjects, 

lows no approach Aboi e all else, in g j dunk, 

I would ask that the subject be ept a pe^eg taught and a 
requires both a speafic interest in w la directed In 

recognition of larger aims to w i ^ 
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guage study can proceed there rvithout a large amount of rote 
learning, drill, and frustration Perhaps all one can do in teaching 
a foreign language is to introduce u early enough so that some of 
the rudimentary skills are acquired before the mind becomes re- 
sistant to them 


Given that early introduction, it might be possible to turn 
attention of some studenu to the structure of language, of their 

erne te'^h ™ ">e Ian 

musfc teTb ^ ““Parable to that of the 

ml m n r =PP'=>' the listeners pleas 

the nature J P“‘^“<<ing slowly, and unfolding 

of laneLire®!}, Z ‘’“"^'^5' “ sophisticated awareness 

that Wutf.l;r" “““"S' htm to ponder upon the order 
TOempha 5 is^mmhthT^““r“£’°" I*f“ption and thought Such 
difficulty in the We ^ foreign language study, which, mth 
Alleghentes Tnd t?e Amertca landlocked between the 

wnting'm *^'!jarh literature— reading and 

I would Lve atem^af' “mes to be called- 

« soaal It IS paradoxical ^ ^”"’‘*1' aesthetic as the present one 
• language art, ■ » ** irmat.ng-that 

English, has so lutle to ^‘onal education has fastened upon 
almost entirely in term attention to language is 

'ettets, conduct; huTne:, “I ™ Phone,®wrLng 

dreary approach to hteratur, encyclopedias What a 

nineteenth centurv ihm i leftover from the late 

ones life „ ^ ^ “’*£'= Dreary, that is, unless 

mans Stopped of the hre a ’'terature than the average 

ond treated as • at' «''= ' hterature ■ gives it 

o'omentary school mfotutSUt" ■" 

=nd morality on the other With dullness on one side 

tint begins at the point elementary schools is one 

premise Uiat what is mo.. I *nterest and proceeds on the 

matter of sensing as of mt m literature is as much a 

"nytobegin.s*®„„ghpoett'ftt'‘"® ^ “°«>‘“ng The best 
ry. ere one starts with an ordering 
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scientists, philosophen, develop later, and I think 

possible grounding that might be given in the acts o 

ciplines is much less important to children than 

a sense o£ order through means more within their 

It is probably a fact that the social sciences as they introduced 

in the lower grades now are comprehended y ® ® “ intellect 

through feelings, affections, and sympathies than throug ^ 

That, it seems to me, is as it should be the 

sense of the importance of great men and ’ some 

the social fabric around them, a sense of their fitting 

part of another part and that part into other parts of a complex 

social and historical design. 

I am now, hopefully, at a point where what I 
can stand as testimony of a sort to the wor inp ° ® 
toward order. What began as delight, free thoug , orderly 
one might make discoveries along *e jo_ educa- 

arrangement of words on the page directe ° pofnt, too, 

tion in terms of a few fundamental pnncip es. emerged, 

a suggestion of a design for a “"*"0 ” '“die trivium, moving 
Mathematics, language, and ..orie_in the direction 

the classical trivium— grammar, , j ^ould choose 

science has taken the world. As the ulti g > jjjem. For 
the acquiring of knowledge toward *e ^ ; ,i,e classical 

the ii^mediate aim, I accept the ’ ‘fostering of 

trivium of teaching the child to think, and I offer the fosmrj 

the senses of play, discovery, and order as a j places 

Such a de^ leaves much out--r ^““tequisitfon of 

the emphasis in the elementary schoo s n P responses, and 

knowledge but upon the development o that 

recoffnitions that foster learning at y F ^hild The varied 
make the most of the natural i-'inations of to ^ 

course of study common to elementani educanon 
gain from which a perfect somewhat more central 

course of study must be seen in reia bout the world around 

objectives of learning than finding out a obiectives, of 

us or getting along with our fel ow they are attain- 

course, are important, but like physica „jre as a matter of 

ments that a child might be expecte nature of die healthy 

growth and through informal exposure. The natur 
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language and literature, trying to perceive how the writer imposes 
order on both language and experience would serve both ends 
Science and the social sciences are the last group of subjects I 
will speafically mention Saence, in what might be called its 
mechanical as well as its natural aspects, almost exactly illustrates 
a movement from play through discovery to order From the fas- 
cination with things that click and whir and sputter, seemingly 
at the uigmg o£ mysterious playful forces, the child moves to try- 
ing to find out what is behind them Inevitably, then, he becomes 
acquainted with the oidered explanation of a machine s ivorkings 
Beyond that he may be brought to see simple lasvs at work that 
^em to govern motions regardless of the mechanism It stnkes 
e, as ave mentioned before, that our humanistic, morahsuc 
ucation hM created an unfortunate hostility to the machine 
the P“Wic library, the zoo, 

shon) how many visit the machine 

“ft* devisers and controllers of ma- 
he-then science m 

The natural 'h® lower schools 

2 antaZis " “ ”"'ested in nature as 

are full oT toads d die machine The schools 

they should be WnLuTd f 

passed over The exrl, ’ saences have been somewhat 

of a pIa2fartr,„“T" '^''■horate, for I do not see much 
terms of exposure to ™ ^thools except in 

together may be pain/.ri ^ experience of learning to work 
The actual study^oE subject being worked at 

way of experience and mH requires too much in the 

the lower grader tt,to2®““n ‘a 

to the seasoned historian mi” ®how a design 

duced to the facts The social * students just being intro- 

of living, before the person expcnenang, 

warded by something other m ’’"n® '° 

S than bare facts Historians, social 
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child IS to run, to jump, to kick, and bodj mechanics and similar 
concerns can justifiably be set aside to make room for that which 
can less afford to be neglected Not all children, of course, are in 
pod physical health or free from mental and physical defects, 
ut the pecial education such children require need not have an 
ndue effect upon the ohjecDves of the non special education that 
IS tne school s largest responsibility 

bDilt into any pattern of courses toward 
some lusTifled^f emphasis I place upon form may arouse 

tion with fn might easily substitute a preoccupa- 

mZt be a, ‘bought Literatme 

were encouratred \ \ it elementary and secondary teachers 

and - e-entary forms 

miss fulfilling Its lareer aims T k ® 

considerations Even^the ne ^ wrapped up in formal 

laiher elegant trifl'L w ,h 7 eould be treated as 

the reality of number Th ””” ^ teacher out of touch with 

me tromUtendTng TiaT th^T','”"’’ 
a fundamental, achfevable aoaf ^ “ 

development in the mm ^ lower schools Given this 

icence! the smdent rnTg^glm b:'"'' 

ness of the relationships thaLaketesSingfuf" 
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CHAPTER IV 

SENSE AND INTELLECT 


T he heart o£ the matter ot teaching and 

compact entered into between ^ ^ would rather 

by which both bend their mm s though by itself 

avoid. The mind is both fractious an „nsit,ility. Though 

more than sentient, not necessarily possesse would make it, 

intellect may not be the villain that that comes 

intellect alone is not enough. Without the “ 

from desiring, learning would hardly u e p a inner and 

We know we are often driven to earn ourselves not 

outer compulsions. In the best o£ times, ^ toward some 

driven at all, but caught up in .. in a box. trying 

higher plane. At the worst, we may ee instead o£ a shock, 

to comprehend what it is that gives ^ ^ P learn is still a mystery. 
For all the investigation o£ learning, ow as those by 

explainable only by partial yet sweeping explains man 

which the Marxist explains history or 

himself. . . offered as the basis for 

Today, the conditioned refl« Jj sumulus and re- 

all learning. Learning is explaine jn conditioning are, 

sponse. Convincing as the many expen -vnlanation of a com- 
they still seem to fall short of a ^^nkes me as a good 

plex human process. Skinners , j „ because as easy as 

deal less promising than Thoreaus ould many men wor 

conditioned learning is held to e, difficu t 

up sufficient fervor to commit . jq^v seem, when vn 

as Thoreau’s commitment to self-lea respond to dus 

the time ever come when men do ^ 

commitment? , s\’stem along the m 

IE we want to build a /y ^corporate the f«d- 

oE behavioral psychology, we shou 
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"seeing the world feelingly” should be a major aim of secondary 

education. . . 

Paradoxically and usefully, the student expends most ot ms 
imaginative powers on sex — in fantasies of desire an conques , 
creating of situations, actions, plans necessary to courting, m look- 
ing at himself and others in the often agonizing terns o a r 
and repulsion. And oddly but typically, the pu ic s °° 
taken the fantasy and romance from sex and ma e it 
humdrum world of facts: marriage and the fami y, cour s p. 

Do not mistake me here. I am mindful ot the 
school pregnancies, of dropouts resulting sped ca y^^r ,, 

behavior, of the many effects on adolescents of ® ^ erant 

as it keeps being called, in sexual conduct. I am g. 

the need tor public scliool education to face these o en 
facts. But 1 would ask for imaginative *at 

boy and girl are experiencing and of the larger imp 
sexual preoccupations have. than 

The adolescent probably sees the adfllscence 

he will at any other time, except perhaps for th . 

of reckless males and females at the begmmng . , feeling, 

teacher, likely as not, is the one who seems object 

And yet that' same teacher at that time emdy 
o£ crushes and infatuations. Moreover, i toward future at- 

when such attractions begin to shape studen 
tainments. , , j net beins more 

During adolescence, the teacher is f as one side 

than a person expertly informed in a su ] particularly skilled 
of the academic argument goes, or as a P personality 

in methodology, as the other side has it. ® j responsiveness, 

the students see with increasing acuity an P , teacher docs 

Central to that personality is feeling, some create 

not necessarily incorporate into the lessons ° mind— but 

a climate for — although these are wor P ^ ready smile 

something he or she has, like red hair or s proiccied but 

or a pleasing voice, capable of plrsonality of die 

proceeding in large part from tlic chara 

individual. . own hich scliool 

Tlie one teaclicr I remember best rom abruptly in 

experience was a young English tcadier i 
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mg process into the programmed learning o£ whatever skills and 
objects we deem important Parents would retrain from feeding 

mLev fn T' sums of 

the IT'’” . ‘ ™uld amve be 

Mastl “"'y '■“S^ "> 'earn but hungry 

“uldlt a W T' T ^ =«nd one 

student would receive"! talancedT 

costs and mastery of all the “ fr'^^hon of what it now 

course we are nm ece”,* ™<iimentary skills as ivell But of 
and not because nare f ‘nstitute or accept a system like that, 
feeding children It w™!d 

but we would hold hart h ^ attractive m other ways, 

or someone else s mvot. .'T for our own children 

response ^ eelmg as well as muscular or mental 

toward the high«t^kind oM? ‘^“^pounded with feeling moves 
all education It is whaf ci, toward wisdom, the goal for 

m the sweep of Kinff Lfin* v, * clearly m mind when 

and the realization foward whiA Gloucester 

you see how th„ f^e play has been tendimr "Yet 


j , oi ijioucesier 

, *.«,v iiu5 world s-oe'' T tending "Yet 

Gloucester replies ‘ I see ufeelingl^*^ remarks m his madness And 

covery, and order as of the senses of play, dis 

nientary education and °f preschool and ele 

cover order m the varion* that helping students dis 

function of the lower schoJi*’^^** ^'^f 

jugly as a high aim of tea h* ' seeing the world feel 

beyond the primary grades ^earning as the student moves 

pears so m^thj clearly ap 

e ucation takes place under 'the public school 

escence of the students th "'^tst of circumstances the ado 
«>-ients for a majom! o! T “ 

">“t compete with mot, J ’‘'“ndary school years, learning 
Uomes about money ThT‘"® concern for status, 

to name a tew Sex is nroh'm'”* parents fascination with cars, 

adolescent Sinvolvemcntw,,!. ’' ' preoccupatton The 

ment poses for the teachpr difficulties such involve 

■eacher wtll help explain why I th.nk that 
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should find some part o£ his avocation in laboratory saence 
collecting and classifying This is not to feed the weevi o is 
content that eats away at the dignity and worth of tea mg itse 
It IS to feed teaching with the kind of commitment that feeling 
calls forth so that teaching will reveal imagination as we as a 
factual grasp of subject matter. 

I should also add, lest I be thought to be giving sanction o 
unbndled romanticism, that the practice of one s iscip me a 
ways places the dreamer against the realities, faces im 
conflicts that the student is going through himsel t e c 
between aspiration and attainment, between vision an e 
able form, between the inner strivings and the wor 
those strivings have to be fulfilled or checked I 
romantic side — that of feeling — ^rather than the inte ec im , 
not because I think the one more important than t e ° ’ 

because I think the one is even more neglected than e o 
development of the intellect is, however cntics ^ 

tellectual climate of the secondary schools, still the o 
teacher’s efforts , . , 1 ,. 

Here, then, is what I mean about sense and 
encounter of the teacher and the taught The sense 
the "feeling” for it, must come from the teacher, or e 
lect of the taught will have no reason for wor ng 
work, will have no imagined direction m whi to g 
not go, will have no large design and will always wor 
small pattern ug qj. she 

The most obviously successful teacher, I nroohet at 

'vho gains disciples He may be a false prop et or large 

all, but to gain disciples he must have somehow shown^Jj^ 
and attractive vision to his students and prophets 

possibility of attaining it We should worry less a scarcity 

and more about having no prophets at al , courses with 

of well trained graduates of certified teacher attractive per- 

proper credentials and more about the scarcity s;.,|is 

tonalities with developed sensibilities as we as , _ should 

1 base mentioned previously that important m 

possess, above all else, iraaginauon ^ t is almost every- 

die secondary schools If it is not '^ciut dullness, al- 

thing It IS a guarantee against dullness, an -nnilv imagine, 

most anyUimg IS possible Tlie teacher must constantly im S 
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the spring and ran away with a man — whether to get marned or 
not. no one seemed sure The act was mildly scandalous to the 
adults in my small town and the subject of a great deal of talk 
among the stndents, not much of which was moralistic. What in 
terested the students most was that here was an actuality that had 
itherto been merely theoretical that people could and did do 
mgs, and more, that a schoolteacher turned out to be 
Fuil.ft. advocating that all nubile teacliers of 
e^an? ” 1"’’ f '*«="' dassrooms as a means of 

should si?? ■■ I advocating that teachers 

?udem m •ha basic task of enlisting the 

me a il?? 1““'^ - •hill (It seels to 

the i?s la Is ? r “ ““'lence that she had not given to 

for her departure”) f Tml^lh”’ prepared us 

the act in fhp f i? ather using the experience to say that in 

sTudits "h? mt •“ hi niatenal and to his 

teacher ’shows no f f '‘'““““"d transactions take place If the 
matheitror"L tfile?:r;'’'‘"^\’’' teaches" biology or 
that display of wilhtum has probably not begun It is 

htnd oflmitona? ol^?, , •“ 'how the 

that comes closest to the d ""'"t ‘h'tga that the teacher prizes, 
the adolescent is involmd “P’ , ••ansient, emotional commitments 
behavior, it nel nil “V example involves sexual 

the student is mogf Ki^ch direct relevance to what 

IS a corresponding demhif ? teacher must show 

of feeling even as he h a respect for the worth 

the emotional concerns * ^ 3l>out tasks that are irrelevant to 
involved with thptn,«j . 1 ? * ^ students and that are much more 

The Ideal 

bdity, whose emotional woman of feeling, of sensi 

to personal aitractivenesT^™!!*"^"^ Profession adds 

tionally alive and still ^oaps the best way of keeping emo- 
perform is to strive daily tasks a teacher must 

a teacher s subject is E ^l ^ of what one teaches If 

read, and above all live^^/^i should write, and if not that, 
put that feeling mto hi deeply and not being afraid to 

he should continue to ^eadiing if he teaches art or music, 
his vanity, let the students b ^ musiaan and, forgetting 

some part of realitv iw ^ ^ party to his own efforts to capture 
y an endunng form If he IS a saentist, he 
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Facts can be looked up pauently the night before or the day be- 
fore, and even a poor sort of mind can make a show of competence, 
even bn Iiance in setting them forth before he foigets them 

“"'versity and will last al 
most as long as the teacher The school itself will give the un 

so ng^an? " TlT'' ^ with little mL than 

Sen W wub d *at all public school 

place of imagination ‘ToSisS''"' primary 

order out of Aaos to m,v i ™'S‘"a'mn that makes enough 
m fact that uses ib a ^ earning possible It is imagination, 
leammg “''‘^-“P'rned character of students fo foster 

out *e aacks"that'wdHrkti°S^**^‘* constantly seeking 

imaginauon endows what is bemJT '"1“ 

sibilities of nurturino- th^ a ”f maximum pos* 

formal content of vlous dlS’* 

dime periodic tables algebraic r"” *’* 

logical classifications— these are grammar, bio- 

of the parts of the body But m 'eachable as the names 

guesses as to cause and .c' relationship between parts, the 
and going deeply mto ns nossih^ harard of creating a hypothesis 
of learning and the ones these are the harder tasks 

Imagination is a oualitv^n" 'magmative teacher can deal with 
for not having justifying iL excuse themselves 

at birth Few will as airilv l something denied them 

Yet common sense strikes me^'™ lacking m common sense 
Ideal teacher althoueh bv iLk ^ necessary attribute of the 
It must have somethin? hir ^ dubious possession 

operate agamsl Imaginatinc f n P^'’^’'* * soaring imagination, to 
to *e delight and edification" II animate the teacher 

somewhat on Ume **“ P“P‘‘" Cooimon sense will 

numerous pointtln"; L?'d'‘' '““S' °f ftcntg grounded at 

earth firmly at many points cemented in but touching 

so that one is ready to ensure stability, and only touching 
teacher, such grounding pomV” kind of wind For a 

mal structure that see^,, practical details of the for 

stems necessary .o educate a large number of 
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not attempt to on a ^ 

less commitments ^^one, some things axe to 

are xecogmuons o£ boss (Mt^t, y dumsfly 

leant, boss- s-ariously each student faces y r and 

see all proceed. Snstandy bosss to practice but hoss 

^Tctirr^^i “ 

sldn a cat and more than cats to be s teepir^ teachers 

As for teaching, common Ko man 

from accepting flashes of h^^ ^ although he may have 

of common sen« easily ^ ooniplex matters invite simple 

great real tossard many ^ preserves that necessary 

explanauons. The man o ^ ^ he may 

a^v-areness that everything can t oe 

be searching for a simple an^-^ ^ ^ 

Common sense, as I desen buying 

havior, not merely ™ practicality. Rather it is a 

fresh fruits m seasom It is .j^^ons and of other people, 

response to and attbaP^°“ consideration, sshich smpen^ 

which tempers exact 1“^ ^ actualities, which avoids the 
absolutes in favor of 

predous and the banal alihe. teaching h a marh of the 

Possession of idllinz to relinquish generally 

teacher’s adaptability, of bis S ^ lesson across to a 

workable methods in favor o "w- hnowing when to 

particular student in a particu laugh and when to !:« 

bear down and when to j when to stop someone else s 

laughed at, when to stop vfithdraw it. It is 

talSng, when to give f ““““ for learning, a distrust 

basing a disrespect for fac^, any of them. It is not expect- 

of schools, without really disparagi g ^y^^ ^ recognizing that 

ing too much but not „ grid schedules, and le^n 

glides, for example, and provisional worth, only a 

ifens. are flimsy ‘“^"1 iTL not making a pnpds mtv 

modest place in anyone's -du^trom .hgt one 

takes seem to be evidence of bad j.ke. ^e 

seldom, if ever. ge« tha ^^^^.^vered. any more dtan one gets 
assignments fulfilled, the grounu 
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the books read It is cosmic justice tempered with cosmic optimism 

in a quite uncosmic day by day routine 

In short, it is very uncommon sense Thoreau remarks, "Why 
level downward to our dullest perceptions always, and praise that 
as common sense? The commonest sense is the sense of men asleep, 
which they express by snoring ” Common sense is not the dullest 
perception but the finest of coarse perceptions, for there is some- 
thing m the coaneness that prevents too fine a judgment, too fixed 
a stand ^ ^ 


Teachers are not notonous for their common sense Their per- 
sistence in t e face of the difficulties bespeaks some want of com- 
mon sense for which we can all be thankful Yet we can go on 

Tthprfo*” ‘''‘= to *>nk 

the of himself (or herself, as is more often 

or on one hand 

him that hp other Common sense could tell 

are small and th "'hich the material rewards 

Te ts has ^ ‘^^'her does, what 

childhood— the 1eel"orrMdV'''V''' «nsoty impressions of 

stove’s heat n a ^ M ‘®“ °f the smell of a 

but important wavs fh°°”t, themselves in small 

his students ^ ‘h°se who have been 


Common sense might heln •» 

to intellect, the last of a tcarLr- * tnamtain a right relauon 
Intellect is of prime tmncrLtrr, quaht.es I will discuss 

who wants a dumb teaser? Yet tL'^' uf*" “ hlontly, 

port to the antimtellectual Lmen/I^E 

ture Special programs for »l.„ ~r. r ‘ community s cul 

to work agamst hostility froif wuhm“ ht"": had 

without Though ■ egghLd „ .* hom 

tached to a college professor it “""^hat affectionately at- 

apphed to the public sthool teacher contempt as 

number of teachL'ftm byttanS'' 

population will have a difficult i™. '"‘clhgence, the 

to say brilliant, teachers But that .“"'“h’"B enough bright, not 
teacher should hide his mtell.gence in'*" u ‘n'eUigent 

all men, or neglect hts tn.elhgence by sink.” 
come either defensive or servtle .nmn!c‘tull.sr“”’ ” 
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The puhhc spools ha^e a very difficult time Te 

what to do with ••intellect" ‘•All too often 
United States," Richard Hofstadter tvntes in 
m American Life, ••die schoolteadier has *" P j j .. 

serve as a model for an introduction to die 

Hofstadter^s full discussion of yiceXcation 

most overpowenng in its account of the i cu ^j^mtain a satis 
faced in the past and still faces today in trying 
factory intellectual climate for between the dull 

teaching Always there are the cruel i cr toward the one 

and the bnght, ashing for teacher-s compa^ion^towa^d t^^ 

while inclining his intellectual atten i interests con 

teachers themselves, those svith mar Intellect cannot be 

stitute a minority in almost any pu ic confrontation, 

kept healthily alive by itself It needs a y j^cure individuals 
challenge, and a healthy debunkmg teacher 

can give it Little of this is available P looted upon 

There are other reasons why .Xifthose diat 

with more favor in the public sclm almost 

specifically relate to *®jwtullly able schoolteacher A 

closed door that asvaits the intellec 4,.-c,ation of Secondary 

recent survey, conducted by *e ^^^ont of the principals 

School Pnncipals, reports that fif y P administration is 

had once served as coaches Since a ^ position and higher 

almost the sole way of moving t g chows m terms of 

salary, little need be added about w a calanes of teachers 

rewarding intellectual achievements S teachers salary 

are bad enough, but the small range ^ salaries for the 

and another s and between beginning more discouraging 

best teachers at the peak of their career i school With 

It IS no wonder that intellect enhanced prospects, 

the growth of higher education a school or 

increasing numbers of bright stude rolletres or universities 

elementary teaching in favor *^^"^ 3 ble qualmes that the ideal 

I have passed over a good many chanty, patience — not 

teacher should have — they are too often used 
because they are unimportant ut e compassionate, chan 

to excuse a lack of other qualiues A kina, 

table, patient secondary teacher may ^ bright, and, for 

more, I tinnk, were she also semime. imagmauve g 
all that, blessed with common sense 
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But one quality I would add, and that is style I will say more 
about the sense of style in a later chapter of this book, but here I 
must add it to the teachers quahfications, for it is, in one respect, 
the disposition of all that the teacher possesses in the way of sense 
must be someone, because a students 
whrtf ^ teacher is more for what he is and does than for 
doIn^t^"™~,"‘^‘* should he part of his being and 

carriLe V ^^l °£ >>e>ng or doing A person’s 

Tnd .tr- « the large sense-are his style 

dents of what* h depend, in part, on the aca 

part IS what he d*^ as given him, another part, and the larger 

sense of one s own ““ntncity in many, some developed 

hon to stvle in th ='l I would like some atten 

attention as a part of Se™ teachers, and further 

tnight result, in prepanne a practice teaching Some good 
attention to the «yfe of Ae v discipline, from paying 

Wnters and arL,7a ° nm -h“‘ yP^“="‘^“ves of the disapline 
have style, as do saentKt^ u possessors of style Historians 
that m hfe as :n wntiriff ^^t'cians and educators I suspect 

«tth largeness of soul Surely a 

But how, one might a«ir . 

been descnbing mto exisf*.n hnng such teachers as I have 

feeling imagination commoi^* demands I have made upon 
than birth often gives or intellect seem to ask more 

assume that pubhc school accomplish Can we afford to 

see how we can afford to assunf” T people? I cannot 

When we confront th ® otherwise 
falten Gifted teachers te ^'tuation. however. our ideahsm 
■ ulways few, our needs are staeeennrfy 
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Uie top Ulirty percent, die nltractions of other professions will also 
^^riaran/p'rospeetive teachers will still i-'f = “^“X^aL^rl 
percent svomen. And these calculations use on y t le 8 urades 
of the most capable high scl.ool students as ^ 

Consider how much smaller U,c possible poup ^ ^ 

for sucli attributes as sensibility, imaginauon, common sense, sty . 

mftllfr we face tire facts as Conant has ^em, or ^they 
might be if our elforts to recruit teacliers are Ere“dy J 

still must enhance tead.ing as a career. We •"'‘V 
from a wider range of intelligence, we may 
place of intelligence in teaching, but we arc not i 
teaching that way. Our best bet is to increase the p 
very able tvho go into teaching and to improve tl S 

"1 Ainh the most effective measure 

training more selective, as I imply m my emp soueht after, 

teacher as a special person. Something that “ citizens in 

that cannot be for Everyone, has a °^,;;°/oTe‘by" die 

a democratic society. One might guess, difficulties of ad- 

history of medical education, that Given other 

mittance does not diminish the num e ^*’]^jjfyity_the high 
favorable conditions that 5 j^*ty_the number might 

level of compensation that comes wi 7 

be expected to increase. ,„inina should not be 

The selection of students for tea , , though that un- 
based solely on high performance in ig ’ must try 

doubtedly must and should play an them into 

to identify the sensitive and the imagina admitted to train- 

teaching, "ideally. teacheis should -e sheeted -d^adm 
mg with as much erne as is taken V P . 35 the course of 

grounds for admission would be „_n.pss of selection should 
training would be. But “ Renaissance father chose a 

take place similar to that by which 

■ in the favor teaching en- 

Selection of teachers “ ^ ^ teaching has a very great at- 

joys as a profession. Public sch fmedom. Obviously salaries 

traction in offering three months .forking in creameries, 

must make it possible for ts and motels (though 

rooHng Hrms, Dairy Queen establishments, and 
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But one quality I would add, and that is style I will say more 
about the sense of style in a later chapter of this book, but here I 
must add it to the teacher s qualifications, tor it is, in one respect, 
the disposition of all that the teacher possesses in the way of sense 
and intellect He is or she must be someone, because a student's 
response to a teacher is more tor what he is and does than tor 
should be part ot his being and 
d .1 '’'=‘"5 doing. A peLn's 

Tnd ahhm “ *e large senso-are his s^ 

dents of whaf \ ^ s style may depend, in part, on the aca 
P ^islSt r* *'™' ““‘h- and the larger 

puM. sAool .efb“ ™ dash, in 

fens o te ““"hiaty in many, some developed 

t oTto swle m ft ■" ““ I ™“'d like some atten 

attenuoras : pSf ’of T" 

might result, inPprenanm,'!.!',"!i“* teaching Some good 

attention to the ftvfe of Ae discipline, from paying 

Writers and artist, are nm ih”' f'Pf“®"‘='‘ves ot the disapline 
have style, as do saentisi. '''c Possessors ot style Historians 
that in life as in wnt ’ ”'®diamauaan5, and educators I suspect 

"‘"•••""•■-i A'.'SS'i^XV" '“"“s " 

than birth often gives o and intellect seem to ask more 

assume that public scho accomplish Can we afford to 

see how we can afford ? ^^^thers are such speaal people? I cannot 
When we confmn h 

falters Gifted teachen ^ situation, however, our idealism 
great More than one and^o\'^f/* staggeringly 

die public schools Th nulhon teachers are employed in 

Education of American Conant's The 

'vhat seems to be hnutat ** appendix in which he faces 

obtaining them from a ®^Ppfy of teachers in terms of 

graduates He surmises ^ percentages of high school 

V t It IS out of the question now to talk 
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v,hether with the selection of teadters or with giving the teachers 
now in tlte sdtool the kind of life that would foster *e.r crtppled 
imaginations. Obviously, everything needs attention in Ame”- 
can public school, in any school, if we are to stnve for the educa- 
tion our desires seem to say we can have. 

In the selection process, then, we must evaluate 
mere ability to learn and interest in teaching. These are b^ us 
ful and good qualities, but we also need to 
of evaluating the imaginative quality of the future 
Can they write poetry or fiction, can they compose a P'^ ^ 

can they act or direci. can they put together - 
and work it out in detail, can they see and disclose * 
mathematics? If not, then I suggest gently ® 

fields where the finandal rewards are greater and 

mands on their minds and feelings will be less. 

As to improving the training of quire 

subject o£ too much recent and conunmng colleges and 

extended discussion here. It strikes me that o ., j j 

universities and the schools of education are 
discouraging fact that teaching in the P“'^ *,io°ers! 

profession that is repudiated '’y .„in furnish an 

English departments, about which I resoect than 

example. tLugh I think they ^ f Englhl Ipa^ 

many departments. Very few membe teaching of English 

meni will voluntarily interest " ves m^ rnt^ment'that 
in the public schools. Fewer still w Enelish. The methods 

involves high school or the lelection of teachers 

classes in a department most often ta f imaainative, or the 

themselves) not to the best-trained, .he most paginal 

most creative professors but chie y doing it. Beyond 

experience in the schools and (2) some acknowl- 

J methods course, the Engh-shdepartmemdoe^htde^^^ 

edge its students' future P“‘‘‘°" although conditions are im- 
college and even less afterwar . ii„e professor from public 

proving somewhat, the separat. condition of English 

school teacher does more to ^P expended in answering 

teaching in the schools than all 

separate aspects of the other departments and in- 

I assume that it is not far dill itself to the practical 

stitutions. At best, teacher educauon confines itselt 
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these at least offer free time and some possible stimulation) And 
teachers themselves must not give m to those who would find work 
for them safely within the school s administrative system At most, 
the school might sponsor, dunng the summer, teachers who want 
to incorporate their own imaginative vision into the year’s program 
or who want to do speaal work with students who are willing to 
give up a summer to engage in studies not available during the 
regular year The nine month school year, as anachronistic as it is 
n erms o its origin and as economically wasteful as it is from one 
Lucat° ''"T’ » ''Sty important part of a perfect 

effi “‘r Tf “ ™Sht be sacrificed for an economic or 
elcatinn 1,“ n Unfortunately, much of Amencan 

mon* vlrT alternatives, the nine 

mirsiter'^^™"* 

students fo” havinv'th'' '’‘^•t-dod as pnvileged any more than 

befit! a pmfasrnfl “ 

eight hour day the fow ““'f “> 

Tfacherrmtl'have tme m“h ’'“n’ t 

reading and wnting, study ato!d or expenencmg-travel, 

imaginative teacher dreaL of °n another campus-that an 
bnngs back to his pupils „ worr'f"® 

visioned in the twelve month year “ ™' 

diateb'ene'fit'm *rco'' '''°£oW Ibe imme 

the profession to attractiveness of 

have as us fint obiecuve th! perfect education must 

■E tt IS to gam any^har! S as a life work 

who are capable of seemv m. country s young men and women 

and greater interchange beuveen'’h '' J"'*!!®’’' ■'"’“'''ed, 

schools, between m higher education and the public 

Eeehng, both the co^lCrr^l^Pf In moments of 
the community seem t cssor and the influential member of 
needs by simply sending typically to public school 

How mu* bmter Tortm”™ P”™'" schools 

the kind of nrofps^in u work with the schools to provide 

gent individuM Tld exem" , and intelli- 

extent of his abilities y n j intellect to the fullest 

■it.es It really does not matter where one starts. 
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and touune o£ the ordinary But at the same time hath poet and 

reader have a large measure o£ £reedom. no two readers will ever read to 

poem m precisely the same way. nor will the same 

poem twice in the same way, lor the simple reason that by the tim 

has got around to reading it the second time, he is no longer quite the 

same as he was Thus every reading o£ a poem is a 

ence, both in rhythm and in total meaning, despite the ° 

stanralorm Stanza lorms are only the bones o£ a poem-upon which our 

rem“L clear the advantage o£ hearing - - 

to reason, it seems to me that most o£ the reading o£ 
room should be done by the teacher or by particularly 
have had a chance to prepare the reading o£ a 
promptu reading by tone-deal students will destroy “ P 
patieLe ol the d Js A great boon to teachers ol Pf^^ 
has been the recording o£ poems, in most eases rea J „ 

selves A number of high schooU now mm 

uons of poetry records, in the same way the teacher 

strips II the school has not yet made such an 

should try the local public libraries, or purchasing 

branes The teacher may be able to interest 

project or convince a departing senior teacher and a 

eacellcnt class gilt When the money is appropria . 
committee should select the records — f:" read 

mg Some poets are not the best readers ol their poet^. 

mLi too dramatioilly, so that the student have a. endeney to 1 g 

. . «,/-i T literate statement 

The writer has suffiaent judgment p enough to let 

by a literate man about the nature o po rj^ passage 

tt^peah lor itsell And this « [ntoably asmme a 

Those engaged in '^'‘“"‘ihwncc. and imagination in 

lower level of comprcliensionr m T will not go into 

tlicir students llian the subject matter spe fault, but to get 

die latter's faults here— my P”^' ’* ^er education and a grate 
at a basic cause ol discontent wi ,„„ndarv scliools 
fault that It fosters in tcaclimg m ^ himself to poets, other 
Prolcssor Maru ol Yale is not a ,„d,ers, but to an) reader 
professors, secondary scliool studen s. doubtless 

widi some knowledge ol poctiy ' 'jynginh majors wiUi 

taught to undergraduates and graspe 
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matters of school admmistraDon, to past history and educauonal 
psychology, to theory in the form of philosophy of education, and 
to methods and practice teaching The rest of a secondary teacher’s 
training is in subject matter and is gained in separate classrooms, 
a separate college, often almost a separate world The separation is 
harmful to both sides A subject matter’s appeal to the intellect and 
o e ee mgs, which attracted the student to this interest in the 
rst p ace, is to some degree pitted against the deeper feelings 
supposedly to be aroused by actually teaching a subject to live 
compel 1 *^^/ abstractly with what is best demonstrated 

teacWcd « the most widely respected of all 

me with m ““««), the educauon teacher finds himself deal 
feehiws appeal to either the intellect or the 

matter the ^ ^ often the creauon of an artificial subject 

imagination ^ obvious, and the deadening of the 

dom. buTremesen'tair^'”^*^, ”ot picted at ran 

texts in metLds for Fnehsh ' respected 

a member of the staff of o '*oo'- “ 

education The publisher „ Stagnate schools of 

it in this wav uf nn.m t textbook publisher I preface 
could expect in meth a°'"r about as good as one 

but th!s pa ' "" '“'Hoot text, as textbooks go, 

oondetn^LTI table'"' ^ 

viewinff thf nuiai i_ teadiers themselves, that arises from 
speaal person I msist h°* ® SOftl ^ool less than the 

prospective teacher h ^ Its manner assumes that the 

imagination, and Imle^aW 1'““"* perception, little 

specific application Th ^ reason from general statement to 
viously quoted passage refemd',”' “ amplifying a p^^ 

made one small cut m o. paragraph I have 

ui in me interest of brevity 
^^rhaps no ivord 

than ■ rhythm " and all “°re loosely m the high school classroom 
the terminology of poet teachers are resisting too hard the use of 

it mean somethin? d t'^ord must be used, teachers should make 

’ Rhythm ties the Louis Martz of Yale does 

than they usually are words oE the poem more closely together 

to cohere m a speaal common speech, rhythm helps the words 

mt that gradually lifts these words out of the fiux 
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PTA. and the gathering o£ funds. It is easy for kind of 

tude to become a habit of mind that ma es t e m g . 

lose respect for tvhat is speciRcally being taught rn 

classroom and for the profession itself. Al*ough it «^abit iMy 

attached to the training of teachers for the *oob I .bmh 

there is some hope that its effects are not 

teachers, facing live pupils, will often prove superior 

“‘ft'Snlc what I have said here can ^ 

mary qualities I have ^ked for in ^ ^ would not 

pare teachers. A sensitive person, an i g attitude behind 

put up with such prose or be has 

it. He should not have to. It is only „Hprided the uncom- 

attracted and catered to the docile. e u j '. numbers, 
mitted and the transient-and women in "t, have 

to boot— that generations of students av P ^ j the next 
come to think like that, and to write such textbooks 

generation. 

This chapter has focused on the ^^n^Lween^LsI 

through the teacher that a student ma nourish 

and intellect, which nourish ^ niatter of what he is 

plants. Much of what the teacher learning in an 

and how he conducts himself. 1 before him. The 

attractive context, he is half bepn , teachers is not so 

high turnover of young attractive unattractive, in 

lamentable as the low turnover nhvsical beauty, and 

marriage or out. At least our "®P jearoing. they are more 

although the senses can be a distra .-ntellect with value tn 

likely L endow teaching, the ’ 

terms of feeling as great as can be gam j^ot the only way 

Physical beauty, feminine beauty, is. ^ and a perfect 

of bringing a student to see ^ education of boys and 

education would surely not tu completely to women. The 

girls from kindergarten to ^ bas interesting implica- 

fact that American education has ^ intellect. There are many 

tions for the whole question of serise * , •jgjjjy unmasculine, but 

reasons why American schooling is ^ more deeply dian 

one is the tendency to assume la therefore more 

men. are more concerned with feelmg. and a 
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widely differing capacities Yet here our English methods teacher, 
himself a college professor, imposes himself as an imperfect ampli- 
her, justifiably choosing to emphasize the important points Pro- 
blurring what might have 
caused the student to take off m an imaginative direction, might 

mm he”™ T n “"“'•“"S that sound upon the ear, 

CoosTn ® “P™"* “tl “1 h.5 pupils, into 

Tunted an^”' ‘n Sie form_a 

fed bv Ae rntnnsically related to poetry itself, 

imalnativ^ «.mulating\ sVmilarly 

student by the^hTtid'" f ' Instead, this writer takes the 

commonolaces one ’ k *'1' nnnierses him in 

have them and sot^rdon’t^^T^'"®* P"”®' 

project IS worLZ:,td 'whenT: r'”'’ " 

teaser and a mmm.e. l , ” money js appropnated the 
charmg only afUr Uslemng"" “refully, "pur- 

thmlm^TnTtitlsfmsXn'g"^^^^^^^ 

presumably bright enoueh m h ™ ““^“ts 

approach is partly the fault of !h*°°” ‘caching our children Its 
that secondary school? mi k textbook, an artificial growth 

than that, it is the fault critically, but more 

teacher education As wnf attitude that seems to characterize 
standard technioue of «« could compare this with the 

the big important facts inverted pyramid where all 

mg imponance laner ofF "^g^nning and those of descend- 

story IS dictated by the n ^ shape of a newspaper 

compositor must be able composing room the 

end without destroying the sen f^^^^Sraph by paragraph at the 
pyramid here with no com ^ 

passage tapers alarmingly 

from which the reader . ^ banality of the final paragraph. 

The resurot suS S”'"S "> he rescued 

to mflaie the obvious an attitude is 

pnnaple out of such a ^ ®Sree that would make an inflexible 
be heard ft entangles suggestion as "poetry should 

the encumbrances of imaginative thought m 

'’^ry— and students are Passage, unless a reader is 

cem tor poetry slides “respectful of textbooks to be SO — a con 
o e senior class gift, the teacher and the 
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work to develop feeling as well ^ -nual a^ndment^ skdU. 
■would be as interested in the feel of g r„pi;n™ and Intel- 

I. — d j... *. — i "S“ “KLiri 

lect and strive to strengthen both. Its energ . partial, 

to the development o£ the whole sell as o p 
objective truth. It would stand a^inst “"Y ^ student who could 
generate a sense o£ its worth and agmn« ;“^";„ 7 ,„,,tion 

not express a £eeling £or his subject. so that they might 

might bring its young pupils J ^^rid’s grimness £orced 

begin to see the world £eehngly before further learning, it 

that knowledge upon them. As 35 3 being not only 

might establish in its students a pn t.,rninir intense feelings 

capable of learning but of deriving from learning intense 


of worth and pleasure. 
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of'Lrt" of ‘ft'Wren Art, music, literature, in 

*rflt Zf despite 
Sd t^t^ lTr‘'"f “ composers, 

die physical tasbs o£ L 

diminished rapidl/ Bemuse ^nTm ® ^ P®''" 

tical, men will tum » .1, ’ ^ soaety that emphasizes the prac 

as housewives and motfen^riar 

tions of many husbands n practical than the occupa 

the affections and because ““d'erhood necessarily arouses 
women lust are more emoi ’ ’™nt of other specific reasons, 
more religious spiritual a ‘T^ ’ *^cms to imply that they are 

‘‘'In 7 therfelm”" P"''"P*- 

For in “the artsTit af“r“l'“ “ ^reat deal out 

physical strength, their somehow, for all their 

tion, manage to refine their senT maternal affec- 

of feeling and disciohne the ’PP^catus, develop their powers 
of the land assembled for mn ®“®“0"dy to thrill the ladies 
Perhaps any arust male or f reviews or art exhibits 

*at a masculine .“'1^7! ^ >»'' diat is not to say 

dominauon of public school , '* ^''^^'t'sh Nor should the 

that teaching u effeminate ““PP°“ ***0 "otion 

and mistresses ^ feeling is for mothers, wives. 

The modem temner m th.. 

unguarded expression of fpf.i, ^^*7 much rules against the 

ment of ways to express development and refine- 

they seldom have been hefn schools are preoccupied, as 

lect The money and enpr 7 ’ ''** d"' development of the mtel 
subject to the objective inr^of”*^® education incline every 
■n Its students a distaste 7 “*_*“t^ctenstic of science, arousing 

frustration over a lack of sterility of intellect alone and 

Itself, in the name of defenri” expressions of feeling Saence 
the instruments of science science the avilization that 

with the^m reahties close at hand^*^”’ sets feeling aside to deal 

head on It would brine ^ confront these distortions 

school teaching, m the elem number of men into public 

the arts as m the saence. ^ secondary ones, in 

physical education It would steadily 
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talk. Given large numbers o£ pup^ per 

built-in conditioning to being talked , ■ Un^s to too much 

and saler to keep talking, the "a jiing o£ this kind 

teaching and too little regard £or ea S' ^ j,g a „ar. 

can stimulate thought, although such g presentation or a 
row attention to £ollowing placed 

disconnected chasing alter this ^Qjj 5 „aint— 

within an institutional context wi g covered, the 

the fixed number of hours and days, ^ £„nr principals 

accepted book list, the inner and ou P j.j, , force each 
and parents— the teacher and studen principle that the 

Other into active thought. Operating un and to convey 

teacher’s function is to train pupils development 

to them quantities of information imp thought itself 

as citizens, the schools foster a disengage the latter 

in favor of improving to be mastered than of a 

more in terms of an approved c 

mind to be either exercised or trained. inheritances from 

The Socratic method, dialectic, is dynamics of 

the classical past that is essenual to m answer through a 

learning. Basically a method for assump- 

series o£ focusing questions, >t rests p^ercised, in order to de- 

tion that thought must be active, rous best arrived at 

velop. It also implies that answers q ^ cul- 

through this strenuous kind fbe compelling figure of 

tural background, it embodies th g „id not curb his power 

Socrates, svho, even at the point of f ’“rf^pal, his world of 

of thought, and who, like Jesus, placed the sp.ritu 

ideas, above the material. education, from the ele- 

The Socratic method is still basic teaching— demand- 

mentary school on. It is a demandmg questions is 

ing of both teacher and student. toward a goal 

hard enough, but to control them and student 

wiUiout aniving at the goal in "e or tipp 
tliat Uiat is what die teaclier «oUy « doing^^^^^^^ 
actor, the command of language ° ^ js also an expensue 

of logic of a philosopher. Done P P tcaclicr I base sug- 

form of education. It requires the rar through 

gested, and at most only a handful o pup.h 
the \cry experience of thinking on 
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thinking, knowing, doing 


S ™ ““ thought, far too 

time of all in rf'™ ^ ““Oon in trying to know, and the most 
has prepared them fo^ In Thaf thought and some knowledge 
people There nThed I ''“for little from other 

coufage. If tet.^ tmk^S in T"" 

the highest claim T f students At least that is 

tea* students how to thmk'^* '“'o trying to 

should belield m aw^nm *" ““oty, but not revered It 
over the physical world burp^T*’' 

though we c^n be sausli* in “f “ "'• 

tions of how thought works ,, “ w* modern explana- 

side of It How account for the “f “to 

selectivity it exerases over th takes? How account for the 

How explain the effect ih ® of impressions flooding in? 

master any portion of th *i physical body? How 

as learning? How. indeed Phenomenon that we descnbe 

Certainly one of the id 

to get people to think ^ education, perfect or not, is 

face of such an ideal than* ^ probably be more humble in the 
that anyone can teach an presumptuously confident 

great energy our age has ex a himself to think The 

in pointing out the traos *" investigating how we think, 

us aware of what we use \n j thinking can fall, in making 
short way toivard understand “ °iu thought, has moved us only a 
tices, we are not much furth process In schoolroom prac- 

ways we have slipped barV ^ ^ ancients, and in some 

Prinapally we have re^ 

dialogue than it should making school much less a 

Teachers, for the most part, love to 
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the spectator sports tans who have moved their ^ 

from the stadium to the television screen. For su spec , 

intellectual life is not something that a man particip 

rather something that can offer the educate man an 

sion when displayed within a sufficiently s.mplemmded tonnat by 

someone else. , far- 

Dialectic is important in that large range ® J t nrooE 

tual content is-^ven for secondary pupils-the 

or exact demonstration, but of informed opinion 

judgment. Literature, history the mo^b"^ 

could be extended to all those studies „ in the many 

teacher and student than the exchange of informati . ^ 

studies which have a large verbal content m «b>* exposm^J 

"^S^g and le^ing 

ment that sets off in one direction rather (he stu- 

requisites of the sciences as of the verbal dial- 

dent is in more need of darificauon than inouiry and in 

lenge lies in subjecting the to^^ut or apply the truth 

arriving at quantitative answers that method — the 

of larger theories. The drcular ° ^ generalization, which 

close examination oE particulars perm g „?rinilar lying outside 
generalization in turn can be applied to a p value, giving 

ffiose actually observed_is an «-°'=fX^eful ends" The 
thought a pattern to follow to arnve a ^ • j the sciences 
inductive and deductive logic learned an P Jjjjjplincs but to 
should carry oyer not only to other academic o.s p 

the rational conduct of life. , develop, die power of 

Scientific studies also develop, -po move from the 

abstraction, which is necessary to a ,vorld to die manipu* 

manipulation of the physical objects o ^ 

lation of signs and symbols ]i„,ion that such thought is 

forward in one’s dunking. TIic clicmisiry. but is as 

not confined to mathematics or is something that 

necessary- to die composition of ^'C 
might well come in adolescence. 
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reasons and a third— that the Socratic personality is not a popular 
OM in our soaety at large or even among those engaged in public 

^deL ^ o' 

modem education than I think it should be 

"^“ation must be a dialogue 
dan Jr emphasizing now because we have seldom been in such 

Sec old? Pr™"' “acher upon student. 

™lleJ h alwTf '“■‘’"““ts, in the elementary school through 
The X *0 number of students per teachfr. 

"aSnirrstuXrmin^^v^t- " 

range of technical aids m PO'' ‘^ticher. The effect of a wide 
chines, is also to increase the television to teaching ma- 

sidering these forces all students per teacher. Con- 

parlous state of educaf' direction and the present 

Lntal dam to suppSe “P”' 

method, one fears^Siat the « any teaching 

abandoned. Socratic method may be completely 

personal. Ther^l^'no'lay otTIT- “““ ^ 

presence. The beneficial effect of hi’"® ““P‘ 

country brought into t having the best teachers in the 

than what the student has alJaT™ ''^t^ly more 

but impersonal spectator's view 

our time. A book has mo • great men and women of 

is one more example of *th^ *^|*ma^. Television in the classroom 
home can and usuallv Ho ^ taking on or using what the 

o' it already amtLrrt'.™’^' " necessary is not more 
tioning and by so doin? h teachers capable of ques- 

of the unavoidably educat^^^i*^^ relation with thought some 
gets from his greatly enlar ^^P^tiences that the average child 
by travel, by the freedome exposure to the world by television, 

, Nor is the kind oHm T S'™' 

discussion, for example wh‘ television offers — the panel 

as situation comedy is to * ** ^ constraining to educational TV 

cussion in which the stude°T^^*^^^^ substitute for dis- 

dialectic grows as the ponul^t* ** involved. The need for 

to new information, ideas ^ ft*” becomes more and more exposed 
that uninvolved exposure* ^ ^periences and rests content with 
have aimmitled itself to education seems at times to 

ating spectator intellectuals to match 
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philosophy IS unphilosophical What philosophy once considered 
Its major province, logic, has lost favor throughout e uca 
cept in the resurgence of symbolic logic in advance s u 
formal logic remains has worked its way into Eng is . 

and IS sometimes touched upon in speech and debate 
wholly passed over to speech or to English Metap ysio a 
were long ago given over to the church There is little left-poh- 
PCS, phyL® psychology, and natural philosophy having passed 
over into specmlized disaphnes-^xcept epistemology, and that 
too big a word for the secondary schools 

But the fact that philosophy has lost its 
Its total subject matter taken over by one branch 
another, does not explain its total absence from ^ ^ P 
Indeed, such a fragmentation underscores the nee 
for reflective thought in any period of education b yond the pn 
mary school In slondary education. 

should be frankly and directly philosophic CTeatlv con 

questions of choice with which other learning is interests 

cemed and not get sidetracked into phdosophy s epamte .nt««^ 

Its aims should be that of exposure and pr about which 

mg and its content should be the major questions about wliicn 

men think , confrontation 

Here one might find Socrates first per- 

between student and teacher, as it dialectic might be 

fected Its use Methods of thinking o er and classi 

examined and practiced as well, from question of what 

ficauon of facts to brainstorming could be raised 

method is most suitable to what kind o . bnows it. AH 

within the context of what man knows an secondary school 

of this seems to me to be capable of op j upon the stu 

pupds interest, for such a concern subject matters 

dent’s need to learn a great deal in e p aspect alone be 

r™rer.u?c’'ou"a h^h s'rol. both for the teacher and 
dm mid teens the wonder fulcomT Wiat 

^llLTase ^m^fmal whTa^^^^^^^ - P-^- -r.’rsTe 

and lime, 1^hat has gnen \aluc to ,Oicrc docs he 

groped his ssa) along and "where has i 
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Se newmLh inl'’' generated by 

m the humanities or for d'lanlin^” dialogue 

a suffiaent number of able te^i, ^ 8''“^^”ee in the sciences, is for 
each pupil crtl.nf ' ^™*^"''' enough pupils to give 
thought processes The PP°''‘““‘nes to follow through actual 
not be tLZZ r'™ ~ '-“’e. except that it must 
Students interest But t>i ^ either begin with or catch up the 
culty of achieving soZtr^Z7 

schools IS great, not so murh K training m the secondary 

of the comprehensive hi?h c diversified student body 

vide either Ae tearers rh f 

course between student anrt itions that might make live dis- 
D'^locnc IS no Ze a 

*e only way of learning Sw"T./°l “ 
Other method to gettm? at ^ “ comes closer than any 

^ es place between one personZi?' learning as learning 

“e personal involved confrol ^ “ ■* very often 

C ines one to learn The cumr. teacher and pupil that in 

qmrements go hang and even Z”^®" “"^"“ded and the re- 

“ al IS being learned and mi n'l®** aware of only part of 
P^Ptl are there locked m on ‘‘ “^e teaser and 

g a good deal of what can b„ i discourse, both are learn 

e ap orically one could extp through formal instruction 

™ y "amber— that have ih ** *■!"* discourse to the books— not 

tween writer and reader Sn, ' P^foke a dialogue be 

greatness of the present Z*" ““xerse with the past and with 
penence is actual die language is figurative, the 


be? The time we have for would want him to 

matter of moments of mtenZ T “ “ “"""t °£ yt^^ts but a 

ught then to consider what ■"“> thought We 

provoke thought and be worTZu ^ “ tatriculum that would 

Ophy the discipline that not n .“""'"''g “bout What of philos 
dom but that ts concetnerZb “ '"fe of wis 

be brought down from the hemL.^” “Pat^t® °£ thought? Could it 
It If a were? The absence of u'. “““ “ P>“te be made for 

curriculum is odd, even if one P"d““Pby from the public school 
**ig to grant that public school 
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chology early are somewhat aside from my main point: to use *e 
subject to bring philosophy into the public s lOO . 
portant connection is die intimate relation of ^ J 

Lology at die point of how we learn and how we ‘I'*"’'; 
someWng about how we learn and think h''® 
dioices w"e make. The clroices we make would *e 
work in philosophy diat 1 would introduce m 

Of history, and those many studies that are 
or that submit to a historical approacli, I will say more m a later 
cliapter. Here. I merely wish to use history =>* 
course that, in the secondary schools, gets transmi e 
to student without much disturbance of the nun . history 

so, but it often is. Certainly we should know facts oj^ W 
(or know where to find them), but more impor , 
quire some few facts and think hard about o£ 

quire an ability to ask the ‘1"““°"® ^tory have either the 
history. I suspect few secondary teachers o '7m„rh less to in- 
training or the confidence to ask such questions, much less 
duce their students to ask questions thernse ^ ^h- 

Instead we have an unhistorical eL^L^Or we 

Tious social quesdons that can be ued acquaintance 

have— and this is probably superior to t collection of facts 

with people and places in the past thro g • ygry late in 

about them. The sense oE history, it ° ^ □£ one’s shell 

developing. It takes comparatively longer to r jQj.g within. I 

o£ self-concern than it does to be permit e j^to oneself 

am not here opposing the e^e I am simply 

with the difficulty o£ acquiring ^ school student's in- 

guessing that the former is closer ^ that history be- 

terest than the latter. Furthermore, it vement in which only 
longs with the humanistic studies, a le present. One 

comes from a great deal of exposure to i 

must acquire a good many histonca uistory. In practice, his- 
tionships, pose the larger questions ° ^ basic history 

tory has bent to the need to pve the resumed to be of most 
(meaning tacts or near-facts) in ™ ^ “ Pj^ements in state history 
importance to the student, hence history, ancient and 

and in American history. Since a , • ,^_v and now Asian his- 
modem, and perhaps some European history. 
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*ink he has amved? These are the kinds o£ questions that would 
e course Projected out into their own lives, such questions 
would to some degree match the students’ personal questions 
bout their own desires and possibilities Such a course would be 
°° the very in- 

Dose thp ^ ^ of method and its aims would usefully op- 

Ct ter"?''™ 'thoohng IS l!h 

brought ear to ““T‘^ “Sht be 

mighffinril thoughtfully the uses of leLing, 

cout *1 are questioning about the worth of the 

ttxtee^r^prerrXran^ 

permitted to grow silentlv .„.o ^ at least not 

Such a rofl , ^ ® leiecuon of learning itself 

eheaply. m mat lerreT'li*"' 

create its body of teachers fe It would have to 

would have to find itq a whom are now in existence It 

■utgbt be one“fle ratrur: ih 

aims would seem hicrfiflr. could span all tracks Its 

the public schools should hive MtilLr ’’''‘T ” “I*'”® 

philosophy, that thought ,1 regret about the omission of 

Mathematics and the lahn neglected m the public schools 

actitude, the ability to oe saences certainly require the ex- 

sensitivity to relate and ^ Patterns and follow them, and the 
study may maintain somreo^npg-r^ ‘J^tinguish thought Language 
sciences and the behavmr i with formal logic The soaal 

have been asking for m a probably do some of what I 

and history deserve some course Of these, psychology 

The inclusion of philoso Vi 

by ivay of psychology or wirtf ^ i" public schools might come 
college subject, offenne a I’sychology is a very popular 

theoretical or practical stu^^^T of opportunities for either 

the interest m psychology su i” Psychologically onented age, 
acquaintance with the sub y Precedes the college years Easit 
terest Equally important take advantage of that in- 

soaated with hospitals with ^ number of clinical jobs as- 
pubhe schools could be pre service agencies, and even with 
envision now However earlier age than we 

e practical reasons for studying psy- 
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has value in one's immediate cultuml 

school or in the larger cultural atmosphere o£ a 3“ fiction 

Knowledge of this sort is, at least, a begmmng and jusuficatt 
enough for a kind of fact-filled air in the ower s o . 

It strikes me that almost all knowing, in *e sense that we ^k 
■■mo discovered America?” and anssver, ."Columbm « oE thn 

kind. Knowing, in this ® ^ all, abstkctions. 

creteness even m dealing with what , 

There is a more important point to make . j Amer- 

knoiring. men we say, ■■! know when Columbus _ 

ica,” wf think we are’^iaying --thing .m.lar^o^^ng, 
how to pound a nail.” But we prove agrees upon, 

answer that tallies ivith what, in a sense, more 

(Columbus may have discovered America Columbus’ 

a matter of agreement it remained largely un- 

contemporanes may have prove the latter, 

verified for them, wholly unverified tor ■) roncrete iudg- 

however, not only by an act that satisfies ™ ^ined 

meat anyone can verify but also by the uuhty that now nas j 

one board with another. . , , j-ave either 

The point is that this fint kind of ^ "ecoXand as 

the concrete, sensory proving or the uu 1^ commonly re- 

such it is as incomplete, as useless, as m consists of, 

garded as being. Yet it is what too m intellieence are 

STd certainly !oo much of what learning, even mtelhg 

measured by all through the process of e ° ^ ability to 

I would not have its importance mini * abstract 

take in countless impressions, both sensory ^ think, basic to 

ones of word or number, and hold them compared 

learning. Such an ability is a tremen ous r as a means of 

perhaps wth having millions of dollars ose ^alogy further, a 
making more millions. Still, if I may pm organizing and 

man ends up -with mere money unti jnto goods that 

judging pri^ndple guides .he " ^fadiom. ^ 

bring himself and the world about talkinz about here. As 

So it is with the kind of Imowng ® a source of 

long as nothing is done with it, it is no » stray scrap of in- 
the mild amusement that the disp . j^ampion, cultivate 

formation may produce. -„fo^ation, feel conUnumg 

our own ability to retain odd bits oi 
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tory, are also presumed to be important, secondary school history 
teachers are mainly concerned wth spreading out facts There is 
no time left to consider the implications of history, implications 
mat Asould aptly extend to the philosophy course I’ve been asking 
or y have men and nations acted as they have? What choices 
have they made? What have the consequences been? Do men make 
e\ents or events make men? Can ideals prove superior to ex 
“> ••“tory might teach fewer facts, but 

thi, , ‘••oughtfully considering the facts 

that are at one s command ° 

inrr incredibly good at supply- 

III Zt Z trouWesoie as ever^Lt 

man Thpr misses the essential problem for the educated 

Tny .on' V™'' Of h-nd ^ any decision on 

onn’t C: m rfacZr"'- 

process and much involved m“the T"* ' 
a human hpinfp u dcasions we make For while 

through his sensorv a oxponence 

tions, just as he i7mZZ"*’’ '’'i!’ “ creature of sensa 

of immediate sensory expermnce *"h interplay 
«Ious mechanism 7e call mZ 7 

images with those already m Z concepts or 

distinguishes human thoulht ThZ‘"i, ' '/ 
this particular, is to creat/ih ^ perfect education, in 

receptivity to the worM „ , '“"''•’S individual whose heightened 
posure that stirs the mmd m’.' ' hind of continuing ex 

idea and sensation ° active involvement with fact and 

Kno^Ning, in the sensp oF 

easier accomplishment for acquisition of fact, seems the 

today?*' ask, as if th "How much did you leam 

m part) and education’.^ ^ receptacle (as it probably is 

of Uie liy, and maZZ'tT 

hnoiung is rctenuon a sinr,„ “oportant part Certainly 

saj that Shalespearc m, l, ® possible recall, an ability tn 

Columbus discoicred Ame '’•' 'hat 1492 was when 

hnon ledge unless meaning,"? " pur'icularly useless 

bm or America -i^rthe Shakespeare or Colum 

great explorer and that ^ witer and the otlier a 

ImningLcnledge on ‘'’= 

ms— learns, that is, it such knowledge 
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Itself and how it may encumber the me^ide 

nve at a higher order of knowing We ca , of the 

enurely with the advocates of the parents who 

instinctive creativitors, or even wi h difficulty of ac 

downgrade factual knowledge ^eause be far 

quinng even that kind o£ knowing learning, but, it seems 

short of demonstrating the highest km -.xposed The prod- 

to me, It cannot be poorly endowed, otherwise classed as 

igies of mathematical calculation ^ mental powers 

mentally defiaent demonstrate “ , bmhlv retentive of 

rather *an a lack Such minds are with a 

certain kinds of factual information . lazy and un 

head full of certain kinds of facts may app jb or breadth, 

exposed for having ranged no further ei what he does 

yet he must have been neither m te rmnd to begin with 

possess Learning, in short. “carry it on Both 

and some stirring of the mind mt inaccurate as our 

are involved in the retention of ta J.-cunna the retention 
testing may be, depending so „ftant enough m simply 

of fact. It a both accurate enough an P person s ability 

declaring that such abihues have a bearing upon P 
to know, however we define that term ibe sense of ac 

To put It another way. the ability ' advantage of 

quirmg and retaining facts, gives e ^ofb with A man 

having the raw stuff of thought close a , ^ better chance 

set down in a room full of colored yarn world to find 

of weaving a blanket than one tume higher creativity of the 
his material However we might jjy warmed by the first 

second, we would find ourselves ^ , £ knowing and m the 

All my remarks imply a superior ^ gjjucation — may suggest 
context in which I am writing secon superior knowing a 

that I feel that a progression towara secondary schools 

grappling with it, is or should restncuvely 

That is certainly my argument rather a continuing m 

tached to secondary education u self-education t a 

toward which all formal ,„cnbe this kind of knowing 

comes after are directed k£t me try pi^tjonships, of ^ 

1 think It IS principally a matter ° connections, and 

inert facts against other facts, perc tbe blanket 

making something of them It is les, such kno%ving is 

To return to the simplest ot 
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shocks o£ self pleasure as we identify Faye Wray or date the com 
^sition of Mozarts symphonies or name the high school Jack 
^Strong attended, but these are simply small energy sensations, 
like stimulating oneself with a pocket battery 
frt ability to retain fact, number, idea is basic 

for immediate re 

resnnmp^t* Sensory stimuli probably seldom acts as a single 
take our fin ^ * t"®'' 'minted sensation, fact, idea, or image We 
in the riffhPi jump (though not necessarily 

«ep bac?at , ‘Look °o‘'" We 

simple acts as "f “’■''^‘ive command or gesture Yet even such 

- begm a friendly 

The physicaf context is that If 1 “"'' ky contexts 

more sharp, body pushini- fn™ u'mc ‘““"e' kmath becoming 
thoughts of wmnin^ ^ fotward The mental context includes 
pressioits of races m thToSt”* racetrack ahead, recalled im 
victory or defeat mixed ^ u’ ’““Smed impressions of oneself in 
from^newsteer nTd^e batT“ milers gained 

meamng_knowing-to These contexts give 

merely as recoenumo. tu mind that could be regarded 

gm to run The knowing If 'f oan he- 

Similar way The nhv«i f J®ch*al stuff can be looked at in a 
and one might add mental contexts just mentioned — 

outcome of the race \ have much to do with the 

forth So has the larce co racer puts 

«tamedfacl-m„‘:;;™r^,^^^^^^^ g — in this simple sense of 
make full use of the anal^ outcome of any education To 

useful and harmful The ra^* ^ 'uously such contexts can be both 
much awareness of his ow physically bound up by too 

the other runners in his m” d processes or be so affected by 
an extreme, be so much ^ 

exact moment of lumoin context that he misses the 

to iMn The thinker may b chances 

much, by being too driven 

natcly in possession of facts of L ^ ®uother fact, too indiscnmi- 
someihing of them, too aware of 

doesn’t ha\e to make th^ »««., I . ® appalling vastness of facts he 
Clcarl), however, we mmt°L 1' 

Jmoising tliat has a basic imnort, retention of fact, as 

we recognize how it may delude 1 ?” *“ “v knovung, even as 
y e us into thinking it is of worth in 
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Like the mere accumulauon and retention of 5 fa,th 

der of knoiving asks faith from the learner, an culture 

needs all the support it can get from the is 

Be>ond that! and reachable in J ’;‘'%,rang 

knoiving in the fullest sense — tliat is, not J terms of 

m context, but feeling the salue of jJjgeiy abstract 

what has been learned before, in terms o q ^ „ satisfied, a 

in character, and in terms of the sense oJ -^^XXn one finds 
satisfaction of feelings as well as of mi response to 

Shakespeare meaningful m terms of hi awareness of 

a hne or a scene or an image, one may exp obiect of pre- 

this kind of knowing Such knowing ^^rfrom self- 

vious knowing with a value that comes a rinmiuves postulate 
not only the insuncuve self that some cu turn p 
as alone capable of providing a true ro ^ higher 

from the prepared, knowing self conscious y 

order of undersunding This J*' response which 

which distinguishes a pnmitive painter, 

binds all men of good svill into meamng 

superior feeling we get from , ork or sense of hard 

for the most part that there svas no hard worK o 

work expended in arriving at them ,1 to the kinds of artistic 

However, such knowing is not co ne ^ necessanly ar 

or intuitive percepuons just mentione itself a long way 

nve in a flash of light, but may slowly 1 « ^ facility with or 

m advance It can as easily grow out ® ^ of grasp 

fasanation ivith or even struggle wi nu almost sensual in 

of the beauty that lies in mathematics a sense of the poiver 

character but at the same ume conjoine ^ jnathematics The feel 
that mathematics gives to one who -lies any really imagina 

ing for a sense of place and time that un sense and may well 

tive grasp of history is knoiving m this mg Joioiving of 

develop perhaps be developed) out of a great dea 
a \ery rudimentary sort- bevond what often 

Such considerations take a what could ordinarily be 

goes on in secondary education—- , r programs have 

expected to go on, considenng w at g^gnsive high schoo 

first priority for adolescents in t e adolescents to move 

Nevertheless it seems to me to be po«i deepest and fullest 

lov^ard the knowing that matches ei 
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plaang of 1564 agamst 1492 and being moved to ponder whether 
matters that close m time (and the feeling that they are close 
comes only after an exposure to a width of fact and the relating 
ar connecuon Centrally involved, of course, 

soLm aldM*” ‘'"“'""S Shale- 

geoEraohv m language and the world s 

Such facts rd ^ “"'h century, to use rudimentary examples 

*e*acu abot <=>*«■ -nan but 

-rtlaung betw ' 7' 7' 7 All this 

of a second order'^^r'""' just learned fact is knowledge 

for example to read ^“oh knowing makes it possible, 

without really fully undelsmn'd learning something, 

Itnowledge is, I W " “Joyng it This kind of 

ship based unon tatin part of learning, a kind of hard 

mg on faith is th^ ^ pleasure of learn 

ers' despair Much v ^ schoolboys complaints and teach 

secondary education just as^ot^Tl"^ business of 

elementary educationLi^ learning is defensible as a pari of 
can bear such learnmo- n k”'* elementary school child 

derned from l^no^rg'an'ytrto ^ 

one IS six or seven or eight ^ which adults attach value when 

gram Not, as m the ei[e^P 4 ft*^*^^' degree, against the 

pleasure of play or the disfr only against the superior 

but also against the intens moving from infant to child, 

tng, questions that becom 9“estions about the use of know 
adolescence At best, a scho 1 demanding throughout 

sucli questions by develomn provide satisfying answers to 

tain knowledge that mav sl'^dls and disseminating cer 

as guing a student sufEripnri. ^ ®^“dents immediate need, such 
to proMde him svith a nari f of bookkeeping or typing 

ance rsuh poetry suffiaent or fostering an acquaint 

adolescent courting For the ° ^ necessities or desirabilities of 

'elop the students wilhmm teaclier must try to de 

die full deielopment of nh^ ? i ans%vers as one must defer 
the bisketball court onlv aft display themselves on 

lice In man) wa)^, secondary years of prac 

knowing not useful immediat*! ***^**’*” ** *^‘nd of provisional 

on the promise of i Hr^r- ^ ^ *tself but basing its value 

P rposefu! and self satisfying knowing 
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Often eien comm.tmcnt. 

pile the kind of academic record that will win a g 

“r“mpres3.cn that for die majority of stnden. m t, 
comprehensive high school such knowing never arrives 
does^s undervalued The many students who move 
and university do so with, on the one hand, “ ^^‘^““^^^tvlill 
storing up of facts that gained them high marU in g 
get thLLely through college and. on the " '""f. S 

insecure sense that college will be ro“g^ not provide The 

give them the employability that high s although 

colleges do not disappoint them greatly ^ highest 

the college student may find himself knowing ready cash 

sense ani yet not abll to t “^r^ratrs^^^^^^ h 

However, even that has its happy sid , ^ 

there to provide for the vocauonal P this pro- 

ondaty school and college What is mos gr doing, most 

gression is the disconnection between and hb- 

often expressed as the opposition ^ , ^„ul professional 

eral training Such opposition seems to p vocauonal (and 

traimng-even in the liberal arts-becomes wholly 
often narrowly so), as in the preparauo 

college teaching .^nnecuon between knowing 

The need is certainly for more cnpcs as a central part 

and doing Soaety, espeaally Amencan , , ^ for most jobs 

of soaety, has insisted upon a high s^oo p school 

(and has failed to pay adequately for e ra industry’s m 

has provided for its millions of emp oyees; Neither then 

sistence upon a college degree is almost student 

nor now has there been sufi&aent „ jji relation to what 

knows or of the kxnd of knowing he upon the schools 

he is to do There has been, of ,^^^0 provide jobs to 

both from the job seekers and ^ , training Yet neither 

add courses that would give speafac v for the actual (a^ 

the employee nor the employer gych training Since 

apart from the theoretical) apphca 1 1 7 aud many kinds 

the character of many speafic jobs ang rapidity, speafic 

of jobs disappear and new ^ ' ore than an entry into an 
vocational training may provide 1 lone, both after hioh 

employing organization Certainly c 
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discovery that Shakespeare and Columbus are close m 
can .To “ *P‘"' incorporeal 

the one stimiilT^^ °t. °™ ^““dngs for personal discovery, 

soL "Lo vTete\ ' 'f"- *”* “"JOtning to bong them Yo 
in some oartirnl ^ abstracuon of adventure and to create 

CoIumbuLrealu'bout^ ‘ lowing what Shakespeare and 

tellectuahzing'tlk«"usfboA'T®’tf'”n°*“ “ “ 

has been prewously relatL and ''‘"“'“^d and what 
nection between tliK e», « « creates some kind of vital con 
The necessity of mov, ^ *‘’“8''' “d the whole learning being 

necessity of endowing adolescents toward such knowing is the 
power to push ^^pect of their learning with sufficient 

ideally, the stuff of doing°” knowing, which becomes 

are talking about pre^inT should not be prosaic— wc 

what the vocational mnnefi* s^^dent for a vocation We are saying 
can )ou draw upon of wha?*^ What do you like doing, what 
^'orld? The usual answer ^now to take your place m the 

or necessity — l ’ those who have by acadent 

strong inclinations to th^ choice — developed one or two 

usual procedure is to po ‘ ^ 

the draft for a few \ears college, to avoid both labor and 

necessity force one into a vo pressures of acadent and 

mg about might direct a knowing I ra talk 

mere work vocations that become more than 

describing w close hind of knowing I am 

die full or almost full conf leads to doing that has 

scliool students m Arnenm of the individual For high 

unacademic. Tliat is what of this kind is likely to be 

has more to do witli deseln ^ **“dents seem to know in this ivay 
mg or beauty contesime ^ athletics or baton twirl 

of an) subject matter tliat nr” ''^**** developing an understanding 
doing In many secondary ^ open out into a lifetime of 

dicsc unacademic achieveme t^ * *’’^uio\ed from urban pressures 
acluescmcnts of communities" 

foremost Jn urban high sdio T other identity — are still 

may be cxphatly academic. iK highest kind of knowmgness 

c ind tliat bypasses understanding 
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cause-nccessarily or not— the expectations o£ ^her 

extension of formal learning beyond lug s o . 
learning may be specifically vocational, as m var junior 

orientel junior colleges, or specifically academic, as m *0 
colleges that assume the losver-division functions ■ j 

either case, secondary school is no longer “"f ."u„dary 
cation, and the qumion of what vocational training secondary 

school should provide is therefore no longer so jg^g 

It seems clear that the secondary school can afford^to be le^^ 
concerned with immediate vocational goa s, ]us . q-hus 

concerned with intense and specific aca emic p | gnt of 
freed, it might concern itself with die beg-n-g 
the kind of knowing fm talking about and 

possibilities of doing that all learning this might 

I have already suggested a g"®** be moving to- 

be done. Thinking, knowing, and d g u^pose of restor- 

gether at this stage of a perfect education. . ^ that of 

ing to education a large measure of dia ogu confronta- 

keeping thought alive but that of P ^ higher level of 

tion of teacher and pupil to . ; ^hich thought and 

knowing and so incline him toward ^ ® ujwdom, or at least 

knowledge may in time bring one c ose o 'phat seems to 
enable one to recognize wisdom when one s teachers and 

me to be the fundamental requirement, to p being 

teaching of a kind that permits the examina i tnowl- 

taught, the time for both teacher and stu en from as 

edge they are confronting around and axoun worth 

many sides as possible. The best teacher of the social 

both of the subject matter he is concerne ' classroom and 

mission he is fulfilling, and who keeps a ive ^ surely as is 

out a sense that teaching and learning is ^ bank. That 

running the five-hundred-yard dash or er ^ ^ teacher, but it 
does not mean everyone will rush to is to be done 

does mean that teadiing can become when more attractive 

rather than something that can be on 
prospects fail. 
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school and after college, of those jobs in which there is not much 
connection between what a man has learned, what he knows, and 
what he does The knowing that is important is the knowing he 
acquires after he is on the job, precisely because It is related to 
his doing 

This IS why I stress a higher kind of knowing that not only 
aims at establishing the maximum relationships between what is 
a ready known and what is being learned but also moves on to 
embrace the value of what one knows as related to what one does — 
w lat one is to extend it fully Among other reasons for emphasiz 
mg Jis relation is that it might keep the work a man finds him- 
seit doing from becoming unworthy of his most “knowing” efforts 
schools place emphasis upon this kind of knowing, 
usiness (since it is the largest employer of nonpro* 
value tn attempt to find other ways to give 

a hirrher doing Simply trying to give work 

sciiool diDlom^ requiring a college degree rather than a high 
be done li? T ^ quantity of work to 

has alwav5 h ® ^‘rty work, the kind of work that education 
^ “bout tt, one can 

work tliat has inh ^ <*‘n>'nishmg in the quantity of this 

the human effnrt ^ human beings and can hope that 

not be damnpd h * ' ii <o automation of such work will 

alliance belwetn LTwmW ^hat is at stake is the 

of those who ».m 1 ^ education The joint effort 

endowing work (anyth'"'? ™'Sbt be toward 

ot work dimmish) with valueTi*“ dockhours 

01 the work one does but the wor,A of"ft 

provide ha™b 1 mm”"““'’f'’"' education should 

in atirenship or more s™ 1 “' awareness and competence 

ot the reforms of the characterize most 

have emphasized ^ve “I “’1“™' b reformers 
vocations, and devclonm^^ t w" between American citizenship, 
emphasis upon die aVwi °* have forced a similar 

there arc vely few vocation,? 're are at a point where 

non alone can sene I persoLn"“i ? secondary school educa- 
jobs ncedipg to be donelh,.?”’’ “ ^bcre are many usefu 

training ALimfnts on require extended or specialized 

speafic question can be set aside be- 
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cause-necessarily or not-the expectations o£ j°[“her 

extension oE Cormal learning beyond lug s technically 

learning may be specifically vocational, mnior 

onented junior colleges, or specifically academic, as m the juni 
colleges that assume the loiver^ivision functions of a co^ge^^In 
either case, secondary school is no longer consi er secondary 

cation, and the question oE what vocational training secondary 

school should provide is thercEore no longer so , . j j 

It seems clear that the secondary school can afford to be less 

concerned with immediate vocational goa s, Thus 

concerned with intense and specific aca emic p P , j o£ 

Ereed, it might concern itselE with the 
the bind oE knowing I'm talking about and 

possibilities oE doing that bout how this might 

I have already suggested a good be moving to 

be done Thinking, knowing, and doing g of restor- 

gether at this stage oE a perlect only that oE 

mg to education a large measure o£ d g , conEronta 

keeping thought alive but that o£ allowing ® P ber level o£ 
tion^E^teachfr and pupil to ”-e *h%studentto^a higher le^ 

Anowmg and so incline him toward a do g jgast 

knowledge may in time bring one close ' seems to 

enable olie to recognize wisdom -h- and 
me to be the Eundamental requireme P being 

teaching o£ a kind that permit die f .L know! 

taught, die time Eor both teacher and student to turn to k ^ 
edge they ate confronting around and around a 

J The best teacher IS one who teeis me 

inning to five hundr ^ but it 

does not oan become something that is lo be done 

mSerton s—g^that can fie done when more attractive 
prospects fail 
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CHAPTER VI 

WHAT’S WORTH LEARNING 


O '^mnp IT educators concern themselves with, 

tumished thT cumculum Classical times 

the quadnvium (anthmT” feramraar, logic, and rhetoric), and 

which became the basis for 'Id. ““sic), 

into the Renaissance Todav iT"”" ‘’'’'“'‘Sh the Middle Ages on 
language arts ,n the lower school 'IT” 
expanded to include a Is ^"d the quadnvium has now 

only slight relationship to'?heT!"’’''.°' 
concentrated on the tV.u. t ' ,®“‘oal cumculum As the tnvium 
the quadrivium aimed basiLT"* humanity, so 

universe and sttmne one , perceiving the order of the 

cumculum scants both the 1 ° oontemplation of it Today's school 
and expression and the e * ^ “Ptocnt of man’s powers of reason 
The emphasis is squarelv""** of a basic universal order 

his existence and the n, ™an, upon the facts that record 

society questions which arise from his place m 

American public school .j 

terms of what every cituenT “mT" ” at very much in 

agreement that readme ^now There seems to be widest 

are to be developed m everv arithmetic are skills that 

skills, the emphasis of the s fundamental 

themselves but upon the c,t« ^ <^niculum is not upon the skills 
formed through acquiring ^tilitarian tasks than can be per 
language rather than math Since my competence is in 

and writing as somethin^ ^ ^nose to examine reading 

even here, at the very come^^”^ should learn to do I suspect 
go bejond the question of curriculum, one has to 

by whom ^d to what degree ^ "'vorth learning and consider 
Reading,-we'^h ->11 ^ 

• S^ce, should be the aim of everyone 
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f still in reading, literature in its 

Beyond the acquiring o£ basic sKiii ,umculura Reading, 

broadest sense is a fundamental par remains the chief way 

Bacon wrote, maheth the full man It ^ easier 

of knowing, although its primacy is eing ^ sounds and 
and more immediately effective de^es o „ ihe 

images The peculiar virtue of rea 8 ^ act of the 

past as well as the present is th ^„fers value on the knowl- 

mind, an expenditure of energy, receptive condition for 

edge gained and that puts the mind in a receptive 

‘^“itve no professional competence 

in the lower sLols, but I to me, is 

dents who read poorly Such a as , rnethods, but much 

not just the °' j”Pd 2 ’mward relding, toward books 

more the consequence of attit relation to the mental 

toward learning Undoubtedly 1 ]og,cal condition of the 

capacities and the psychological P y „ , „ qJ one method 

reLer The quarrel of "look see a^mH either 

against another, is ^ J\he advertisements that cause 

general truth or spoo'^o pmble pan, com 

adults to flock into speed reading cour ,^y^et a parent 

mon sense furnishes as good advice books, in pro- 
does in furnishing books, in any skill, basically de 

viding the responses necessary to learning y 
termmes his child s ability to rea there are now and will 

In the secondary schools, "overthej ss^tore 
continue to be great numbers of stuto bas 

The skilled teacher can bring o reading No special program 
been learned about the No overall attitude is 

in die schools is as >"'P°'-“"\“ *"0°" that brings students to 
more worthy of being " Lst the physical desires o 

reading Su* an attitude “mml of die culture, agumt 

die students, against mu 1 pedantry and bookishness > 

the stereotypes readmg as a means of access .0 a 

diere is as yet no su j. abstract as one grows o er 

world that becomes „tat could be gucn 

One general aspect o ^,.IIerent capaciues a skilM 

the secondary scli^ls is I « I ^ ,peed 1.1 read 

reader deselops f"’"rnt.<»--t^of training lor people who 

ing 15 more a matter \ 
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depend upon reading m their lives or professions, speed in reading 

fjene™l’’'T“ u of keeping up To tram 

thf ““'d consciously work from 

the premise that the speed of readme vanes xvut. th/ of 


the T T '^“"dary school could consciously work fro_. 

whaf beme r ‘ . the purpose of 

No one cal\ a ' “'“‘^‘’.ng to the individual paragraph 

ZZe^eeT^ “ rate or wil die 

averaee ntizcn "crage newspaper read by the 

on an extraordm^^ daf ““P‘ 

take somewhat lon^rt I Sunday New York Times might 
some books take a lifetimTL an evening, 

hour shouldn t he Such ob,e 

eniphasizinff m tfiA rvations are worth including, worth 

reading as a Ikill “condary school that still treat 

notjustifiLinusSTt'SwV '‘“‘’‘"S “’^dls course is probably 
class, in which a wise and eff “ language and literature 

/low of the subiect as well ‘cacher naturally includes the 

school English courses is al **"' read in public 

include in the cutnculum Th*' ^ ® problem as what to 

what IS said about selecunv closely related, and 

plied to selecting courses in f°r reading might well be ap- 
In the first pC Aom?®'?"^ 
loo acceptant of what th^ sre far too traditional, far 

of stale textbook selectinn authonty 

publishers gives them as authonty of textbook 

school English list is hkelv trT^ m reading A typical high 

yemce, David Cobberfifd ivanhoe. The Merchant of 

Adam Bede, Julius Caesar ’ garner, A Tale of Two Cities, 
tion of Shakespeare’s plavs^ all fiamlet With the excep- 

heavy m costuming and moraht nineteenth century classics, 

safely established as “good ' P^®^ action, and 

very good books for encoura^m are not 

in twentieth century adolescent”^ sustaining a love of reading 
The anthologies should 

what an editor's Judgment”anH ^”S^*sh teacher wonder about 
together An examination of h h necessity have put 

that more attention is being h literature texts suggests 

more money expended on irt A * *** printing (certainly 

sary to print an abridged ahr.^** contents Why is it neces 

S dictionary at the back of an 
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anthology? A dictionary is first among the books a , 

It IS inScusable to tuck a puny piece of it ^ 
excuse a student from acquiring a respect ” ^ 
necessary to reprint pieces of Damd Copper fie ( ^ 

1./.. M„.r „ a™ 

that matter, is it necessary to make George ^ 

Evans) look like Maureen O’Hara? Why is H ^ student 

editor; to adopt that hopefully imperative tone » 
readers “You may weep over the pathetic story of > f 
her grandfather, but you will laugh l 

ventSes of Dick Swivdler and the Marchioness Why.^ ““d’ 
speare, as everyone knows, was not of an age, u acted," 

and the Pyramus and Thisbe story is 

IS It neces^ry to use three inches of f°°“°“V , 7it necessary 
text? Why, Vndeed, with the wealth of paperbacks, is it necessary 

to have literature anthologies at all? students m a 

What IS important is getting books ^ „d for 

substantial way and creating in them . ^ anthologies, 

reading as something that exisU .s’ seems to me. 

reading lists, and teachers’ peculiar minds ■ ^ began 

deviated from virtue for the noblest of reaso Thus they 

buying texts and renung or lending them to s 
ensured that every student ^oMd have a^ 
would never mark it, never make it n » 
with real respect take That is the 

There is one caution, however, one s j %vorked 

tendency to assume that the more read c Enchsh — courses 

closely with the advanced placement literature and 

designed to give the superior high '"boo ® being 

composition at a college level — and gma y £njTlish teaclier to 
done The iniual response o£ a high s ° student 

advanced placement courses is almost a judge tliat tins 

too much It takes no professional “Utopian Unit- 

proposed year’s course, for example, is too (;^jnposiuon Unit — 
Emphasis on Controlled Research 3-5 ^ ' j, Bellamy and any 

compiled from readings of Plato, mantia Unit — Pnde and 

otlier authors students wish to include e sliowing music 

Prejudice — Culture Unit — one week ca ' Sonnet Unit, 

and art in parallel witli literary pen * Tjtcnturc, Dihlc 

Un.t m Saurc, Essvy Un.t, Umt tn ^rodcm Luen 
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Literature Unit ’ All of this conveiging (inundating, it should be 
Mid) in ‘Flow chart to be printed in permanent form— The 
umanities Through the Ages — Coverage Epic, tragedy, comedy, 
physical theater, music, philosophy, semantics ” Such a plan would 
\ reading list but a "gorging’' list No wonder 
peed reading has been one of the most successful fakenes of our 
•*“= P°‘"' The point IS to get 

shLpe thelr’^lreer ““ 


as oTe rfhe^r"? “day 

of examimnir svays of getung students to think and 

m ^^71 “ diis respect, it is, 

LsrLrVrel “d P“«'“d in the 

wnting is'a skill subject 1 have no question that 

about the way we go abouT'le®' ^ questions 

put It Consitonl that 1 s k‘"® v 

tion, IS so much f part of at English, including composi 
school education why do we 7 

and subfreshmati vJ } u ^ niuch trouble with freshman 

student has finuhe?I^;L'" ^ And after the college 

which writing is supposed! ™d four years of study in 

the Pr.!esnol:77o7 77J7 -“y “ 't ihat 

of college graduates still ^ schools, and the employers 

college graduates to write? h’oTh*'^ 'n d^pIore the inability of 
law office, a Bacon in even. 1,1^' *'*' “ Holmes in every 

library? Though profession^ r7™°7' “ Shakespeare in every 
capable of writing well_mav u scholars— especially those 

their own hard won facility tLv i standards according to 

manlike prose with ^ ^ want merely clear, work- 

Why cant they haveTmT. T "’7 and effectiveness 

entering the professions, ’ whoS'l ‘I'" t^dncated men 
sional interests should have 51 ™..!,;? schooling and profes 
thoughts m writing? them often to express their 

It seems to me that anv an« 

tion that wnting is hard work ’TL™'!."' recogni 

special accomplishment The beirin '"“E ™‘ting well is a very 
IS to be found m appreciating “ common sense answer 

PP ting how many people glibly say, "I 
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could wnte a bool, about thatl” and how few 

get written Or, to put it another rvay U 1- - ‘h^ parado.^ 

eSect that good writing creates. A book inarkea y ^ 

thought and grace of expression seems to arouse 

distinct feeling diat he himself could have 

luad the style, the more the reader is inclined to think 

Surely it is this kind of “«ates 

culture in which almost everyone can read ana w 
the unexamined expectation that eve^ ^ nca^ 
be able to write well Being able to r Perhaps that 

expectation, just as being able ^ ,s because few 
IS because thinking is so intangible M y _jjy j-ate, 

people trouble to consider how difficult ^^'/^teach: 

L eager as the public has been to “1 teach- 
ing Johnny to read, it has not precisely a become 

inghim to'think As to wnting, the * "t,/" skill of 

a demand, although it is widely accepte ,, ,bat everyone 

the educated man Since American formal school- 

should receive twelve (and lately fourte^) y ^ process are 

ing, It follows that all those who pass t roug something 

assumed to be educated, which means t er otherwise 

wrong if they can't write The dropouts from high 

terminate their formal educations be . ots are treated 

school are looked upon with suspicitm e that the 

as social problems but it is not necessity tor all 

pressure o£ considering formal education o them social 

successful folks, all good folks, absence of a high 

problems The ones who succeed oe p prove the rule 

school diploma are regarded as ^-ess and happiness 

that prolonged education is the only way person should wnte 
The feeling, then, that almost every e uc tliat so 

better than he does is part of the educated citizen In that 
many years of formal schooling ma e an better cdu- 

respect too, we are constantly amaze 

cated tlian we are crems ob\ious to me that 

To come to grips with the ^ (ban tliey sliould be 
our expectations about writing a ® a-puate training m wnb 
The general result is that we sprea of formal education, 

ing for everyone tliroughout most o i 
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a skill that cannot be devdoMd Xo " 1 , “ 
more than dialectiral ta^c through mass instrucUon any 

and four hundred studenr'mXr^ 
with the help of a patient ‘° 

merely by himself beinir n,/ °'*'‘”S' and available teacher, or 

by expending great quamiti«"'’f “"t* available, he learns 

to write cannot be done ch ? “fd time on it Leamtng 

teacher trying to help hit fi' “t" "’e student or by the 

dously ,n their abihty totcont"!'”?’ ™ty tremen 

vary m power of thouvht Bio wnting skill, probably as they 
to write well (or to think welli ^iside, no one ever learned 

either under his own discml ^ tttithout much exercise of that skill 
terms that means that an someone else's In schoolroom 

mandatory The Envlish tea iT""" “ ‘’'® students write is 

although that is what eets neoi*"^ nannot escape reading themes, 
aay or pressed with too manv^o'ib'^ ‘eacher is tired or 

are faced with the same basi/n “neems Apprentice teachers 
tng and reading of themes n colleges The assign 

efforts to teach writing at a» I ''1““* ^°smal 

dents aside writing is taui '«*«s and stu 

qmm simply rakes too much^l*'"'" “ 

^ How do I know Tt wm'’ 

because even as f sat writ,„ '"1 “ work? Principally 

years of formal schooling and^fif.^'* ^ realized that twenty 

in writing had not made it m y^^rs of professional practice 

1 «ddy It In comparison ' ^ ™‘>ng 1 do it, 

sen,iL!?''’r Hbonouslyall rt"!"! .'’J colleagues, I svnte 
en ences, and paragraphs ^ book came into words. 

So this IS what makes m i. 

m looking at the teaching our expectations 

\ suggest that a tv.*r^ ^ speafic, practical way, 

Afficulties both of teaching wr^^*'” "^“cation would face the 
It would recognize that wtfh th developing the skill 

common to ch.ldren m th.s “> language 

velops faster than m the past “"‘^1. verbal facihty probably de 
age of thirteen or fourteen a recognize that by the 

be expected to show whether f, Lv ^ public school might 

funher mtenstve tratn.ng tn wntmg 
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is desirable. For students who show an aptitude ^ 

ness to instruction, the best possible C 

vided. This would mean that the teacher of ^ ^ 

sarily of English) would do a great deal of ’ P . though 

work. Such instruction would cost school distncts 

the total cost might be less than drat of the ^}|^Xre 

eSorts to provide instruction in almost all 

should be tutoring in writing (and in in g) , 

students, but if peLction must bow to 

■way our educational system can provide the in radically 

demands dose individual attention is to discnm 
between one student and another. , . i 

Even if we do intensify training in wriung for 
not mean disaster for those not favored with 
Not at all. Being able to read and to wnm *hou« 
requirement, but at a level basic to participa jj, „sing 

than one geared to either ^ regards our society, 

the written language. For the sober truth, g ^ 

seems to be that even for those who *“PP°f f part 

well— the college graduates— reading J^^en less. And 

of their later activities, and tvnting, I w ' jjterate culture 

although many of us devomd to defending ^^g js to 

defend our ideals by poinUng out h limn, "Be smart 

advancement, we are not saying mu mor ’ j^^^n to 

enough and interested enough and wor whether doing all 

write, and you’ll do all right, jobwise. _ than to intel- 

right jobwise is to be There are a great 

ligence or zeal or hard work is hard ;• paid, and pre- 
many ways in which people can be succ«s u^, ^ earlier, 

sumably happy -without writing well, an , maybe our loose 

such ways are on the increase. My jtvel oE accomplishment 

concern with literacy measured by a hign education for a 

in writing is a fussy one, and one that a perfect 
large mass oE people would eliminate. cimnlv joining the 

In regard to what is word. ““being 

many who argue for a flexible l ’ siting (not reading) 

though I prize wTiting greatly, addition, I am endorsing 

should be treated with sudi flexibility. curriculum is 

anotlicr commonplace, that vrhateser is 
as important as svho is in tlic classroom. 
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sk.mTh ”flmofi “"thmetic are the baste 'howto’ 

pubhc school educaTon'’“S“ 

should know The attent * concerned with what every citizen 

neglect of "'Xn^ Z^t ", •“ 

the time the child L. c' primary grades, about 

teacher to subject Th?r, move from 

single classroom teacher ZhT bvZh^^ 

lot about everythine and .L pupils' standards, knew a 

teachers The channel. ™ arrival of separate subject matter 

■n most sthoolT 2 PS ■' "titles, 

When a g,::'; Xt a^x®;' x ‘*"= 

replace uTs^le teaX? i'h ^hject matter 

from a teacher bemmA ’ ^ Personal expenence of learning 

nculum. and ^ ^“^jects in the cur- 

personality 'English teach2 ‘h ‘"‘T' “ semblance of 

biology teacher has not /a ^ s^'^spect. connotations that 
teacher m the public Schott absence of ‘ philosophy 

coming as well as an institi.f * a personal kind of short 

^ Such personal tZZTT> 

American schools School nr curriculum great force in 

niore than around teachf.rr around a curriculum 

ttred by its having so much'^ntX"' ' frequently meas 

rtculum and having .eXil X" =>"'» *.s m the cur 

proved subjects Indeed teach such ap 

right subject, a studpn!"^^”'''''" “‘'vays there that, given 
rhough the lack of Xth " .T" '^'h'rated AnS al 

immediately evident, we son assumption— not its falsity— is 

subjects must be made ‘ acknowledge that choices of 

fr IS no simple matter d 

know Attempts to decide “ educated man should 

to eciding what every edurat”!i ®thier the closer they get 

Uon for Supervision and Cupp,^'*i should know The Assoaa 

Educational Association— cerf,™!'™ Development of the National 
and knowingly with knowm ® ’’“'’i' “ncerned professionally 
dealing with the matter Th® ‘““s'rate the difficulties of 

Need confronts curriculum T„ The H.gh School We 

uught, the authors a selertpa " frshion Under ' Outcomes 
public school education advise of individuals involved in 
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Each couth should develop macascd undentanding ot self and his 
lesponsibdiues m society, commitment to democratic values, economm 
understanding, political acumen, and ability to think ese are qua 
that will help him be an effective cttren The extent to which a particular 
subject or experience fosters these qualities should aid in deciding w e 
It should be included in the school program 

I wonder if there is any truth here at all, or 
advice How does one measure "commitment to emo 
and "political acumen"? And if these are difficult to " 

themselves, how much more difficult to measure the 
one subject’s contribution to them I do not think v g 
real guidance here Let us go on further in e ocu 

"No longer," the authom say m the next sect.^, -njt^be 
assumed that all youth can profit by the same progra jj 

mattes, foreign languages, saence, social stu les 
the capaaues of all youth are to be develope , e .Jujaponal 
secondary school should be as comprehensiv^s are 
needs of the soaety which supports it” a "kno J 

short. How willing public school educator are 5^ool 

edge their province, and how willing to hav , . I,nowl- 

offer all the knowledge that society needs to P 
edge, as everyone knows, is tat one courses, the 

comprehensive high school OuKide J 

’high school we need" should offer a va y jj,cni The 

the students should be pennitted some Amce ;““^“3„cty 
total number of the courses to be offere as w ^ ^ 

IS staggering, if one accepts what is -"^“^llanners’ en 
i£ one makes necessary allowance lor tn school curriculum 

thusiasm, there remains a blueprint o a ig ^ public 

that encourages the inclusion oE a good ea ® 
instituaon seriously concerned with education individual 

Going further, we read that ' includes 
must contain general education Ge 

1 rtri cicill in nnplemenung t ein» 
a knowledge of democratic .,„,nutions an .might 

an undentanding of our governmental an and international 

into our economic organization, a grasp of our na improve- 

relations, and an ability to conttibute to the un i cdu 

ment of our human life The required courses and activities. 
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cation should be those which are directly focused on promoting these 
r r essential for competent citizen 

thr t, ^ These will be continuing expenences 

as wifhT*^ secondary school with English and communications as well 
porary so "^^t aspects of our cultural heritage and our contem 

llaS'^L'!''r turns to elective education does it 

offer Nor ® “pon the knowledge a secondary school should 
wish can be m possible couises that some individual might 
ronsS tts oommnmty. withtn the limfta 

of what consututes d financial support and its conception 

students a range of elecu^^i'4 ““““" “ 

gest the’'"grlarSslXefof‘S'''“ “ “'® 

the same time the set of e, , ^ "S ''*' 0 ' worth learning At 

are widely accepted by dime “a 

conduct of American ^nuhi.e ’’"'olved in the direction and 
blame a group of men for d 1*'*°°* education One can hardly 
here The idea of education f"® Seneralities to be found 
dominates their philosophy is a oitizenship which 

tion But one does draw hart f **o"*efi one in American educa 
prescribe a curriculum 10 a t, ™™ ***'*'^ confidence that they can 
acceptance of breadth and Despite the general 

specific suggestions seem to'^hr'^*'' cumculum the 

Although It IS stronvlv oimed at a much more narrow end 
goages Science staflt^r -athemaum foreign Ian 

quaintance with or trainmp- f k English afford inadequate ac 
courses are vaguely desenheH modern world the essential 

English and communicaucns “ 

of our cultural hentaee anrt ^ fundamental aspects 

phrase is in keeping with the heaw"w”s'’n?'^d'”“’' 
political acumen^and economic undnr.t “Pon developing 

anding but suggests no 
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modem school The trouble is, we will never know what the level 
o£ American atirenship would be like with a different kind of 
public education, although we can fairly assume it would be worse 

were there none ,, . 

And yet. it seems to me, citiienship grows tangentially, not out 

oE direct exhortation to patriotism, not certainly out o 

patnotism, not probably out oE any set oE schoo su jec s 

most, I would guess, out o£ creatmg-creating a sell or ^ nation 
in which one can take pnde Thus a school suffers mos w 
begins to be looked down upon by those who are ^ 
will become its alumni when they depart And although ^ ^ 

It all knowledge to work with, we denigrate its va ue, nu 
effectiveness, when we do not urge its specialness as mu 
might IE It is the community’s chieE soaal service agency, 
also more than that For knowledge at almost every poin 
dividual awareness defies school boundary lines, community ne , 
and cumculum developers who might wish to ma e ^ 
parochial Knowledge in this umeless and subject ess i 
is Eoreign to the thoughts and plans of the ^vnters of is P 
They would probably argue, as practical men, a concern 
lofty goals, all the while postulaung the most visionary o s 
an education that would not only bring about the grea y 

but ensure every atizen's proper participation in it as w 
think I would be content with aiming at the development o 
individual self _ „ 

IE I seem skepUcal oE a cumculum that speafically ^i 
vague goals, it is not because I think the curriculum unimp 
Knowledge in its vastness, its diversity, and its u- 

be faced, and one must try to determine what, of a a 
known, is most worth knowing, or, more modestly, w a ^ 

edge of the knowledge that lies close at hand is more _ 

than other knowledge, and how and when should it e 
porated into the school cumculum know 

^Vhat indeed should a person know? Primarily, he s 
ways o£ knowing, fundamentally based on an ability to r 
to ivrite and to figure Thus, in literature and mathemati 
secondary scliools, the student strives to develop his s 
becoming acquainted with the things these skills ^ not 

Properly understood, reading and imting and sense 

acquirements They are terminal skills only in a h 
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ation, diould be those svhich arc dirccUy focused on promoting these 
qualities . Only those courses that are essential tor competent citizen 
ip should be required of all These will be continuing experiences 
throughout the secondary school with English and communications as well 
as with fundamental aspects of our cultural heritage and our contem 
porary society 


Only when the document turns to clectise education does it 
“v ‘ T\ "P"" •'"“"''dgs a secondary school should 

unii ^ ^ possible courses tliat some individual might 
uons oF"ir,'ri’^' esailahle Each community, sutliin tlie Iimita- 
of what fo ^1 10 proside finanaal support and its conception 

HutoH a 2 --InWo to 

students a range of elecute courses " 

gest the P^o'P't'et at some length only to sug- 

same^m “r «orth lear^.ng A. 

are widely ar<^nt'a"w £'"‘*'’’5 pnnctples tlie autltors put fortli 
conduct of Amenra ^ 'tt'oKed in the direcuon and 

blame a lit o “ ? J' One can hardly 

here Tlie idea of edn^^/'” r"® Ecneralmes to be found 

dominates tlieir nbii w*''"' responsible citizenship, which 

110 ^ Bm one ‘Z dr.’’ I' ” ■" American educa 

acceptance of breadth and the general 

speafic suggestions seem 10'^"’^ “ “““ eumculum, tlie 

Although It ts stronolv ** “'med at a much more narrow end 
Stiagcs. saence, socta! stud^Z ^ ‘ 

quamtance uiih or tn.n r English afford inadequate ao- 

courses are sagtiely descnh!S modem world, the essenual 

English and communimt.n "conunuing experiences . . with 
of our cultural hentaire a a* ^ "** yotidamcntal aspects 

phrase 15 m beeping with ibo “ntemporaty soact) ” Tins last 
political acumen and emno placed upon dcs eloping 

more Utan ts alreatK lieaMlvH’'’ but suggests no 

saences m the public schooU of die soaal 

emphasis upon knowing diinn ?!?’ P**™' P'""* 

relate preasel) to sague aim.^a . '“mewhat expected to 
something when we say ‘ri .'’® b'*"''' mean 

hucal acumen," we can inco'irr'’’'. "“““'“bip' and "po- 
ncotporate Uicm in die curriculum of the 
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either remains mere fact, it might as well be paper ^ specific 
IS done with fact, in the context of a focused inquiry in a spec.fi ^ 

disaphne. or in the context of man s post methods 

that counts Similarly, in acquainting a sw en , ^ outside 

of soence as such methods can be described and ^ 
the laboratory, the subject matteis litt e ^„articular to the 
exemplification of how one proceeds from d>e P ^enfies. 

general, how one selects and groups, how one 

how one applies the generalizauon to the investigation 

one yields, often grudgingly, to the “ .he posi- 

produces And beyond these consideraoons, pp y secondary 

Ln of both scientific fact and scientific ih^ 

school curriculum, is the necessity o som 
value of scientific pursuits to the stu ent u^ 
within a humanistic context, seeing scie nerson s life 't® 

of knowing. Its discovenes part °^J";^®7”the Student will re- 
color, exatement, worth Failing to se know Fail- 

main a scientific illiterate however many ac ^ Robert 

ing to impart that, the scienust can air y fears high 

Jastrow of NASA's Goddard Institute and unaware of 

school students now regard him gray, c , -envities and 

what’s going on around him" °“P‘“ ,en years, the appeal 

expenditures in science education in tn p berimed It may 

of scientific careers to high ^‘“‘'^‘ever^one to get a taste 

not he so vital in the secondary schoo or , itself m the 

of "science” as for the saentific metho ° thoroughly 

curriculum at large and for die saentific subjects 
invested ivith a sense o£ their humanistic wor is known— 

Certainly history should be a central pa j^jjjoncal atutude 
the end to be gained not historical acU “ , individual the 

Tliat attitude should be one that ho larger context The 

value o£ seeing ones life, ones lime, in relation 

study o£ history should be the study no comparisons 

ships, for which history provides not on y l^etivccn tech 

times past and times present ^but fgstauons Tlie study 

nological deielopments, say, and but part of ones 

oE history, then, is not only a sdioo c^rIy scliool 

dc\ eloping attitude toward all sclioo ® soacty mi 

>cars may expose the student to ic should broaden 

mcdialcly surrounding him The secondary years 
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One may learn to write well by his middle years i£ he works hard 
at It Skill m reading may he almost as late in coming And mathe 
matical skills, early as they often manifest themselves, continue to 
be acquired throughout one’s life More important, for the person 
who mil be neither a writer nor a mathematician, is the establish 
figuring, a sense of their useful 
^ ^ easure to be denved from them For without some 
litentn^ ^ response in the manifesting of a skill, the joys of 
thrcou^' “’t nre forever sealed off Throughout 

which are n'l' “ ” schools, the majority of 

l nir °r mathematical in character, the excitement, 
d.vorce?fmm 1 ^ skill should not be 

come the teachcr’s"so"e c™ce'm"'‘' 

tn the secondTr^TiiMnAM' ‘n 

proceeds virh need this linking of how one 

within a discipline in™e\c!cr' “ '‘udents ability to work 

edge increase The nm grows so does his fund of knowl 

of finding out in the lowpr"^h °i wh'ch devised means 

tific inquiry, which sets as develop into controlled seten- 

answer as by the answer itseTTh"”' “ 

by the study of natur. ~ ‘"terest aroused and sustained 

■n die biological saenceT°Md"d!'*”"’' specialized studies 

elemeniarv meclnm,-. j , interest m machines grows into 
uon in wlr» A secondly educa 

of die curriculum could**^!” *^chnol(^ was part of the concern 
method ^^hlle dealmc ^ ^"K^nen the understanding of scientific 
engineering, applied and matter leading to careers in 

logical occupations science, and a variety of techno* 

Secondary education I 
the saentific illiteracy mL^w^™ 

I ^mU not repeat the anni "'®”***^ ^nd saentists alike deplore 
tliermodynamia is -i* knowing the second law of 

snear^ I A ' ^^POrlant as knowinrr somPtL.n. 


imno — iiig iiic &CCUI1U law wk 

speare I think sudi anrm^!^^”^ l*nowmg something of Shake- 
\sa> Tliat is. if knouinsr ^ negatne 

acumen, then one might 1! “ of informational 

the other Tlie far more ^ one is as important as 

cames any diange in point is whether knowing 

IVc giie respect to tlic scicnnr.r^ ‘''= '"“rid or oneself 

c fact as to any fact As long as 
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caier rcmams mere hct, it might as well be 

IS done with hct, in the context ot a Cocuse 1 universe, 

discipline, or in the context of roan s P“‘ methods 

that counts Similarly, in acquainting as applied outside 

of science as such methods can ^'je d^-bed^nd applied 

the laboratory, tlie subject matters narticular to the 

exemplification of how one proceeds and verifies, 

general, how one selects and groups, oi , .„iar case, and how 
how one applies the generalirauon “ mvestigation 

one yields, often grudgingly, to aoplying to the posi 

produces And beyond these consider , ^ the secondary 

Ln of both saentific fact and saentific .“.tting the 

school curriculum, is the necessity 

value of scientific pursuits to the stu ent mans ways 

within a humanistic context, seeing saence a j.5on 5 life its 

ot knowing, its discoveries part of w S' student will re- 
color, exatement, worth Tailing to see . ^ know Fail 

mam a scientific illiterate however . j„aided as Robert 

mg to impart that the saentist can . Studies fears high 

Jastrow of NASAs Goddard Institum of £ 

school students now regard mm gy ;» maeased activities and 
what s going on around him Despi e appeal 

expenditures in science education m declined It may 

oE scientific careers to high ® , r j. everyone to get a taste 

not be so vital in the secondary s ° disclose itself m the 

of saence as for the scientific mem thoroughly 

curriculum at large and for the *cien 

invested With a sense of their human! -what is known 

Certainly history should be a historical attitude 

the end to be gamed not histonca individual Ae 

That attitude should be one tbnt h ^ The 

value of seeing one s life, ® , j^ot of facts but of re ation 
study ot history should be the Y vertical comparisons 

ships, for which history provi l^orizontal ones between te 

Umes past and times Present— b manifestations The study 

nological developments school subject but part o on 

of history then is not subject The early school 

developing attitude _ to the fabric of die ^ , 

years may expose the secondary years should broade 

mediately surrounding i**** 
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One may learn to write well by his middle years if he works hard 
at It Skill in reading may be almost as late in coming And mathe- 
matical skills, early as they often manifest themselves, continue to 
be acquired throughout one s life More important, for the person 
who will be neither a writer nor a mathematician, is the establish- 
ment of the worth of reading and figuring, a sense of their useful 
ness and the pleasure to be derived from them For without some 
pleasurable response in the manifesting of a skill, the joys of 
literature, as of mathematics, are forever sealed off Throughout 
the course of studies in the secondary schools, the majority of 
which are verbal or mathematical m character, the excitement, 
the discipline, the pleasure in exerasing a skill should not be 
ivorce from the informational content, which can too easily be- 
come the teacher s sole concern 


Similarly, one might say that studies in specific science subjects 
m the secondary school likewise need this linking of how one 
5 With what one learns As a students ability to work 
'1‘sciphne m the sciences grows, so does his fund of knowl 
promptings of curiosity, which devised means 
tifir inm^ lower schools, develop into controlled scien- 

by how one arrives at an 
bv the ttiiHu answer itself The interest aroused and sustained 
in the hinir^ nature grows naturally into the specialized studies 
*-= ■" -^chmes grows mto 

tion in which' -I physics A secondary educa- 

of tlic cumciili " technology was part of the concern 

method while dMhng “fderstanding of scientific 

logical occupanons 


the sciennfioUueraCT man"^'"'’ '''' 

I Will not Tf‘r^ » ^ many humanists and scienUsts alike deplore 

second ifw of 

sneare I ilnnl i "'P^rtant as knowing something of Shake- 
way T1 a t i, It only in a negative 

the other Tlie tar Lre im^' “ ‘"iportant as 

causes an; cliange m one’s P°‘"' l-nowing 

Ti 7 / b ones outlook toward the world or oneself 
^Ve giie respect to Uic saenufic fact as to any tact As long as 
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a part o£ secondary school studies as ^ 

should be more than an "activity tacked on 
the day For the kind of knowing one expenenang 

than the kind o£ knowing I have been ^ Although 

on the one hand, and training o£ die ^ dafes 

the lacts connected with the ornamental knowl- 

and careers o£ artists, lor .object, neither is 

edge, and although art history is a g 1 possess 

concerned with the kind o£ knowing causes a painter 

I am talking here about in'tuitive 

to put one color here and another c made because one s 

choice necessarily, £or the choice is u tiroa J attuning 

senses are attuned to the many possibi ities although it may 

undoubtedly comes from experience wit c ' , .^ose denied 
seem to proceed immediately from some inn 

the ordinary mortal Furthermore, it seems _.diate grasp o£ 

artistic insight that appears to ° the visual arts and 

relationships o£ space, movement, and . know- 

the corresponding qualities in music or po 

mg to which all secondary students , g^erful emotion 

One basic condiUon of art, the arousi g physical 

by what is an essential manipulation o , ^ g. for the po- 

universe, has implications for development of 

tential artist It is not only aimed a , the feelings 

an aestheuc sense, but also at the ev p ,„bich artifice 

themselves, at making the most of , indeed, one 

engages both the intellect and die emouons Art is, 

of the ways one sees the world feeling y sensibilities, a 

Bqond developing the •"dividual student 
proper attention to art in the secon ^ q^j. culture, like 

happier relationship between art an * . ^ magiaan, too 

most others, has seen the artist as too makes one ^sonder 

mucli the creature o[ agonized devotion, ^ucli to lessen that 
if art is worth the price No highest Iciel of per- 

anguish, to decrease the , te the possibility of dcscl 

formance makes Yet one could pos creation ami flai>e<l 

oping a knowingness tliat pnzes impc flawless cnicr« 

lirfccion as well as die comple.cly p„blm How 

lammcnt whicli defines art for maj every performer of 

loosely we use tlic word **arti$t to cs 
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that exposure in terms o£ discovering the past and should provoke 
thought, should make the student try to see how the past bears 
upon the present Such studies should give the student a sense o£ 
himself in time and space, a sense of the unity that education seeks 
The fanning out of such studies into the separate disaplmes 
of soaology, political saence, and economics is a logical progress 
for secondary education Despite my skeptiasm about the effective- 
ness of such studies as a means of creating the proper atizen of 
a democracy, I am not skeptical about their speafic worth I hasten 
to add however, that I regard the fear of produang political or 
economic illiterates in the same light as the fear of produang 
saentiHc ones No one wants high school graduates to be positively 
i^orant of science or of economics, but required courses giving 
the basic facts of one or the other have httle to do with dispelling 
ignwance Badly taught, they encourage disdain 

That IS one reason for having these studies tied to history to 
f being mere “purpose ’ courses, an assembling of 

f loosely related to par- 
timp ^ relationship between man in 

tirehen^.^in™T basic to any full and satisfying com- 
>hat « very h.gh flown len 
The ahstM 's^ussing courses in the comprehensive high school 

fo uL, •'> be vital subjects of study 

hmo;; !, “ "ving The claim foi- 

ground Evervth^ student can meet the subject on an agreed upon 

teacher may be 

ment m tbp «« i oelp the student gam a personal involve 
a thouehtful moves beyond mere exposure to 

for future formal sfudyOT for man' 

The <!fiiHv iv » ^ ^ mans activity as a produang citizen 

^JiroTZ l ^ 1 °^ presentational History might 

Lmic and pohtS sylml'T’r'' 

lareine the oast net J n ' ''^^ile remaining concerned with en 
based course in which IconomB^^*"! ^ historically 

and playing games are seen P°btics, like art and music 

individual S hi should be the am^“‘ “ 

schoois^'rhere^it importance of the arts in the lower 

schools There no reason why the arts should not be as important 
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access to a country’s rvntten records °l,V2o“ugh 

affords Mudr o£ this, rt must be adnutted, can be 
translauon But it seems to me that in mnslauon ^ 
bettseen tshat is learned and the person earning 
The rvresthng rath a language is a p I’si cannot This 

must engage the tmnd m a rvay for the sake oE 

IS not to be construed as an advocacy ttiat pnlarees the 

difficulty, but rather adsocacy o£ a kind jjj5 ^nsg o£ 

smdent’s anareness o£ rrays o£ knomng and hag 

knomng something personaUy.feebngly, at ' passing oser 

Obnousl} I am idealizing here an , language stud) 

the vast Erustration that is bound eeoiuaphically 

For ne must remember that the Umte country to 

isolated, rvhich makes it difficult in most p 5 usage and 

put language into the real context o£ ano er iccogni 

Lstoiii.^fo't having that, ra must iSuTges: o£ 

non o£ the diEBculUes o£ acquiring teach o£ a second 

arousing interest, even o£ pronding use u p ^ 
language once learned. No studies reall) P pleasure 

support language study or not as our ^ )s^ ^ ,^,011 

and utility gi\es us reason Tor myself, it learner 

ing, but not north Eorang upon a ° more impor 

Wa)’s of knomng, it seems to me, ait m ^eat reader not 

tant than knowledge itself, fomking ma) hate 

reading a writer not ivnting, or a tn often o\erlooked 

no importance at all Equally obvious, a o jacilit) in one s 

15 that the continuing deselopment of su s the subjects 

own language is dosel) related to the sense ^nient m fa\or 
create in the learner T^is is at the center physical act of 

of the classics in literature that they argument for 

reading worth the effort. It also happe^ voune reader takes a 
tolerating the cheapest kind of book i ^ ^ the reader a 

passionate interest m it. If such a the ' classic 

strong desire to read it jusuf.cs its ^^orth more 
iliat discourages the act of reading t,.,, - to be ibc clioicc in 

Exaung cas) to-read books slioul 5UII and desire 

the secondary sdiools By that time hooks. Beyond that, the 
should attract him to a great s-anciy o t^vihration m whicli 
literature dioscn should illuminate a pow , . place Tliat 

die fullest desclopment of the mdnidual could P 
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prodigies And how we fall to our knees before any narrow 
zealot s development of a skill, however peculiar, however limited 
Thus we push art further toward the wax museum or the sideshow 
and keep it from being the enlarging experience it should be 
Thus narrowed, art never brings the participant to the point 
where what is felt enhances and is enhanced by what is thought, 
where one grows in two kinds of knowing 

The vexing problem of foreign language is the last I’ll treat in 
Aese conjectures about what is worth knowing The interest m 
oreign language study in America seems to go up and down in 
almost exact correspondence with America’s position in the world 
A recent study shows pretty much what one might expect Interest 
^iiguage study picked up greatly during and shortly 
mZ sharply by the beginning of the 

renewed attention with the Korean War and 
ffuare shows IS basic to a consideration of Ian 

a^ftfreim L '^5' *•'6 greatest taskmaster in learning 

present nere!ft^^t United States does not provide the ever 
and other fart hosiers the acquiring of a second language, 
goes about it ^ second language, however one 

Sdlanlt '’’“m o' energtes-that is, one 

world language would save everyone time 

should he set^t, ^osc co'^siderations are, they can and probably 
edged will al ^ orrign language study, it must be acknowl 
we do no, "> United States, and 

Tt one A case^ world, nor are we likely to arrive 
the atgument for us^ outside 

choose to suggest that case h^ '!°'"™“s all other arguments I 
second language tor the iteiier T convinced that a 

I also think thfa i.f ] ♦ ^ student is a very sound investment 

and merit that langMgTrtuS™'"' ‘"'"’"1 

order that a The sense of 

mentioned The sense o?S“" '‘0'"='°? htis already been 

lan^age helps develop ' 

be fruitM^n'enllrpig "ntly. Itkc history, can 

himself Begun early tfe adolescent finds 

seems to proceed wtth mammu n language 

lancrmo-/. TTutriif tret u case, the developing study of 

language m.ght get beyond the deadhness of grammar into the 



CHAPTER VII 
PATTERNS 


T DO NOT KNOW how much The Aims of 

I to two chapters in Alfred North ^ “The Rhythmic 
X Education. "The Rhythm of back to the early 

Claims of Freedom and Disaplme. j ^ c rViild development, 

igso's. a time of relative naivetd in the ^“‘iy °f 
Yet I find it hard to see how the basic con be 

make could he improved upon. More, stages of romance, 

proven inexact in their assigning of t e development of 

precision, and generalization to certain tim argument that 

youth, they could hardly be disproven in stages is vital to 

mme such stages exist and that recognition of such stage 

designing a pattern for educauon. cautions: “I do not be- 

Whitehead himself voiced the necessa^ information 

lieve that there is any abstract formula w i each indi- 

applicable to all subjects, to all ° ? bvthmic sway which I 

vidual pupil; except indeed the forinu a die progress 

have been insisting on, namely, that in t e j^ter 

requires that the emphasis be laid on free ' acquirement of 

middle stage the emphasis be laid on t e rightness of 

allotted tasks.” It is not the simplioty a ’ . .j, principles for 

utterance, that attracts one to Whitehea ® them, as a student 
formal study. It is that, however one . jbey square with 

studying, a teacher teaching, a person e , beings learn, 

what one observes and feels about t e educational theory. 

They are the commonplaces of a goo e undiscipline 

Interest is necessary to learning. An *™P j,jg to a subject m 
enthusiasm is characteristic of the firs ^ jsjry submission to 
which one takes an interest. A grudpng further learning what- 
close and exacting study is a condition And once ac- 

ever the interest and however great 
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can be by Greek literature, to a lesser degree Latin, English litera- 
ture certainly, and French, German, Spanish as well — but we need 
not run down the names of nations with impressive national litera 
tures I am merely affirming that one of the traditional aims of 
literary study still holds true an acquaintance with the past as a 
civi ization and with the individuals in it Such an acquaintance 
may be gained with one s own language alone It might be gained 
with a second language if one develops sufficient mastery in it 

Any consideration o£ foreign language as necessary learning 
Rnt consider whether it is worth as much as something else 
would ^ ^ consider with all subjects we 

Tne =>^^"5 *<= various subjects 

need not Ihere is a good deal that 

immediate Tn/l"™” should not be known in any sense of 
as a training whole attitude of schooling 

to slight kifowird"^ ^ tnaximum of diversified remembenng tends 

schS couirn' fir The 

do A perfect ^ less of actual knowing than they 

be easily looked up 'fifed aw include not knowing that which can 
in the way of relanonshi around, that which has little 

ships established that h °tf “way without such relation 

the acqutZ oto* ‘ f ^°^Sonen, put away, for 
inquiry owledge, and that which puts an end to 
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continually enjoying some fruition and starting afrcsh—if 
stimulating in exact proportion to his success m satisfying y 

cravings of his pupils. 

The second is a negative observation tliat 

assumptions by whicli instruction is commonly 1 

easier subjects should precede tlie harder, and lat su j 

be taken up in terms of their necessary antecedents, T 

application of the latter, Whitehead wrote, in e a ^ 

people with a turn lor organization, produced in e uca 

ness o£ the Sahara.” .. . of 

These are my points of departure for discussing p 
education, with particular emphasis upon the seco , of 
The claims o£ freedom and discipline are q£ 

education, but secondary education seems to face e 
chaos in the student with the maximum of of 

Whitehead deplored. Coming, as it does, between ^ e . . ^ 

beginning learning and the commitment to learning "defi- 

vocaUon. secondary education calls ^oycles," that 

niie attainments,” the “starting grounds for 
Whitehead proposed. Coming after the knowledee, its 

and before the extension and application of speci should 

organization is conditioned by fixed beliefs in ^c 
have been prepared for before or that should c refusal 

prepared for after. I have already pointed out Wi c ^ ^ 

to accept such beliefs. Yet the doctrine is maintai P 

superior truth of the contrary principle, that no about any 

assume that any pupil has learned anything previou y 
subject. Perhaps LL a truth easily escapes the “J 

elementary or secondary school teachers who see ew to 

beyond a single grade. Conversely, it is a truth ^"^“Itu- 

a college teacher, who often finds himself once 
dents who should have learned, must have learned, c 
avoided learning, vital truths that he himself had taug . ^ 

But yielding to sudi a principle is no great cause 
rather, an invitation to abandon the idea of ^ fixed 

and for all and then proceeding contentedly °n experi- 

lesson. Only naive teachers bewail what the has 

enced teacher freely accepts: Any large ° ^ “on at a later 

supposedly taken place does not remain to be urawn i 
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quired, the precise facts, the conscious techniques, give way to a 
broad purposeful comprehension of the subject and mastery of the 
skill It was put in even simpler terms by Whitehead himself. ‘ My 
mam position is that the dominant note of education at its beein 
mng and at its end is freedom, but that there is an intermediate 
stage of discipline with freedom in subordination Furthermore, 
anri f unique threefold cycle of freedom, discipline, 

cvcts ri , development is composed of such 

cycles, and of cycles of such cycles ” 

everv observes the presence of such cyclic development 

guide dL l" ">'ght, a teacher cannot just stimulate, 

m ert’am He must coax and wheedle and 

tentioreventterrmdT'' gamed a. 

he must sneaV the ridiculousness of his position, 

a general comnreh”'''^'"^ 1°" knows toward 

asdr^e «“dants can pre- 

sustainmra stuln; by »ome trick of 

ahead or by establishmT'"f '"k ” P''°m>smg a bright prospect 
ropes or cudgels or to! ■" ^us far or by 

bidding ground that^ offers f student across for 

leaving it behind And m satisfaction other than that of 

renew his faith in himself°'^\*"'* finally, m school and out, he must 
tasks as being worthwhile ^pable of these tasks and in these 

quired of a skilled ^ requires is not far different from that re- 
human instruments “"S' conductor the sensitivity to the 

them up, hold them u v a rvith, the need to draw them out, whip 
the rare abilit Xa u ™tre and hush another, 

larger whole toward whuh nU ^r^^P 

teacher faces an immense tn.l. striving And it the individual 
fashion a system of education m trying to 

and helpful here u ’''hitehead is, as always, both wise 

observations stand out. the first a positive 

Education should consist mar 

lesson in us minor way should fo °”**"“^* *«petuion of such cycles Each 
ordinate process Longer perio^h ° issuing m its own sub- 

which then form the startme arrH./d definite attainments, 

the idea of a mythical, far off enrf 

®f education The pupils must be 
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be grasped, rvh.ch he.ghtens “XT-T m'gh! 

Will begin at a level advanced over * he?an with 

imagine, in the grossest form, a literary cduca i repeated 

the broadest of surveys, repeated with increased . ^ 

again from perhaps a different direction, repeated 
fLs sharper still, the direction still different, on into the pursu 

find a book, compare a date here with one learned el ^ 

of course, one would be exposed to a good deal o i 

varied sort and of indubitable worth (possibly CTen 

est) It could be oghtly bound to history, but be an Y 

might be the center of attention, the scope of e to a 

time would be spent in closer reading, an accumulation on the 

hones encountered before nf the 

A third time might concentrate on foms e 
course would be more focused but still broad eno g achieve 

student to see again the beginnings, developments, and achie 
ments set forth in the previous courses , 

Each of these returns to a basic subject ''““’'I/' “of 
cycles designed to answer the students genera nee explora 

attainment, a fresh beginning It would be , unfamiliar 

tion, yet would not force the student in o English 

territory In loose ways such patterns prevai * literature 

curriculum, for example The broad survey o ^ literature 
takes up one year in many high suCTer« somewhat out 

survey another In college the sophomore s y students 

of fashion but still often to be found In a ^ gm jhis 

meet the survey again, albeit m a mind It often 

rather haphazard repetition is not what i. response to col 

creates an attitude of belligerency m the stu ® literature, or 
lege instruction They insist that they ve ha course they ve 

Shakespeare, or Transccndenlabsm The actis Cl.... 

not had any of these at all, and the scho , have had 

m encouraging them to treat learning ^ufages the accept 

I^or that reason alone, a cyclic pattern th nreferable to a 

ance of repetiuon as essential to learning see p 
linear one 
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time. Learning is, once again, far other than money stored in a 
vault, hay in a loft. It is more like ice stored in a tub under canvas 
on a summer afternoon. Before long it will slip away, leaving a 
mere fraction of its bulk floating in the rising waters. So our learn- 
ing leaves us, the greater portion of it quickly losing its form, part 
of it remaining but not in the same form in which it was gathered 
or for the same purposes. But, as we can refreeze ice, so can we 
bring back into a solid form much of the learning that has slipped 
away. We can best do so by purposely forgetting that anything has 
been learned and going over the old lessons again. 

Life is essentially repetitious. If it were not so, surely we could 
not find our way. From the routines of eating, sleeping, and sex to 
the performance of monthly and yearly duties, little that we do is 
new. A great deal of what seems new — most, certainly — belongs 
to the early years, so that we think of learning too exclusively as 
learning anew and treat repetition as less of a virtue that it is. Too 
public s^ool pupil is not only encouraged to develop his 
a I ities and indinations to learn but is encouraged to think of 
earning as a thing he should “have,” something he can have and 
then always possess. School becomes isolated as the time for learn- 
ing an is expected to provide the stored-up fat upon which one 

lues for the rest of one’s life. ^ ^ 

"[^‘ghty an obligation for secondary schools to 
senes to slight the later years as a time for learning. We 
might ronsider learning less in bulk in the secondary years, think 
nf learning, and make a maximum number 

siirmiimi'n T/ aspects o£ learning and the life 

later *”'ght leave more out to be encompassed 

onlv'niJ^ n habits of learning that would not 

^can^e life beyond those 

emerge from an applicatiL of such 

S.e uL ont fml L mu,\cTh “"'a 

A high school student might gain a more coherent picture of 

ally centers human, sttc educaUon deliberately and srisely repeti- 
i\e ra cr tan stnet y sequential. Beginning at tlie beginning and 
worktng to Ute end of anjUting implies that there is an entity to 
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teacher A student gets diversity in the mere fact of going over old 
ground at a different time of day or in company with a different 
group or for a quite different purpose 

But whatever one does to enliven repeated lessons, one may 
succumb to dullness, and education should not be dull exasperat 
ing, unsettling, demanding, but not dull Let us consider essential 
ways of countenng the possibility that the pattern proposed here 
will become dull The first is selectivity "A certain ruthless definite 
ness, Whitehead ivrote, "is essential in educaaon ” In terms of a 
student s mastery of a skill, that ruthless definiteness is much a part 
of a skillful teachers ability to select from all that might be known 
the things that the student must know preasely to reach defined ob- 
jecUves at a stage of a subject’s development Such skill is most en- 
gagingly displayed by the superior teacher of a foreign language 
The mediocre teacher, having no resources beyond a text in gram 
niar, a supply of dnll exerases, and a smattering of cultural facts 
about the country, covers everything equally, spreading out discus 
Sion and dnll into every minute of class time, treating each point 
with equally exacting thoroughness — in effect, spreading out the 
dullest of covers on the smoothest of beds The superior teacher 
leaves the contours in, the sheets rumpled, the covers tossed, and 
makes the most of excitement aroused by such shapes as fancy en 
laiges upon Yet such a teacher must have the most orderly of minds, 
must know precisely what is of first and second and third impor- 
mnce Knowing that, he may, in any one class penod, concentrate a 
relatuely small amount of time upon matters of first importance 
matters that must be learned, and no nonsense about it and no wast 
mg of the teachers time in doing it The rest of the time can be 
spent in creating the interest in the subject that will ensure that the 
student does come down hard on the essentials and is ready for the 
next lesson the next day It is a painless kind of learning of what 
can be the dullest of subjects, but it takes a poi\er of selection only 
gi^en to those who have a full grasp of the language and a corre 
spending largeness of mind Such a teacher can drive the most satis 
factory of bargains between the disapline necessary to master se- 
lected pieces of information and the eventual pleasures to be derived 
from cxerasing a general skill about which the particulars have 
l>etn forgotten 

Selectivity is a matter not only of what must be known but of 
’’^hat has maximum cliancc of arousing the student s interest Here 
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The cyclic pattern also provides more places for meaningful 
stopping— consolidation for the successful student, termination for 
the markedly unsuccessful The general student, good or bad, could 
e served to the point of diminishing returns, in terms of his inter- 
est and in terms of where he is headed Rather than four years of 
require English, one might settle for one year for some, two for 
ers, ® 1 four for many (since such a large percentage goes on 

mto college or university) Whnt this means is an education ivith a 
neither^f ° tterature and history, both conceived broadly, and 
velonm upon a student whose intellectual or vocational de- 
^a?ro"f r “ It IS one that has some 

comnlpfe ^ ^"^tttg a student back to such learning without the 
TsXe *at adversely affects adults plunged into 

comp e 1 uT^ai!” *^1 comes upon them as 

reZseen cTn h n" *at has 

give the student^ih °'T’ ‘=™‘Icst outline, and that can 

sculpture, however impXT For' P‘"“ 

lion must e, if u seems to me, secondary educa- 

ing in manv dir(>/-rtrt f®*" students whose selves are explod 

and survey themi#»i a? various places from which to stand 
ttcucunTtLtm:^;::,^ *ey have a part in con 

matters of primal mn'?!*' ^ ”tcognition, even a retention, of 

are of widely varvin ^ exposed to matters that 


sense of a large desifm Vi i The 

mis om of w^ch a =>8^15 


M«.aigu IS 

the details out of which a T ^gcA...- 

ultimately grows Semii, P *c whole, the svhole itself, 

rent emphSs uponX-': cur 

connected mth why u itself— is kept 

affected by its attcmots m method is 

mg lustoncal periods I hai^* P*’«ent life during widely differ 
cducition Here I am «Tirw*»-. _ argued the case for a literary 


cducition Here I am sufrtr ' -o— v-uoc 1*^1 a 

an education that can v" P=>tern that might serve 

on inio adsanced ^ 

I do not think this kind of , 1 °"“ 
narrow.ng circles is necessarily duU bm S™'"”)' 

repetition risks becoming dull X, 'i i. ‘ 

liculariiing or exemplifying, 

what ihe student needXor what h fP^;""" 

hat he should get, even with the same 
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live and joyous when joy is. The fonnal patterning of 
fortunately produces a fonnal patterning of a tea ers > 

developed to its most unattractive extent m tlie officia ’ 
good-fellowness, the sternness, and the fawningness 
found as an identifying mark of principals an 
Such demeanor is not only unattractive in itself but una 
what it reveals about the willingness to accept certain pa 
official behavior that lack the essential variety one expec 
official human beings, teachers or not. 

Pushed to its extreme, variety becomes surpnse. n 
should be put down as a kind of subversive pnncip e ® 
operate freely within the deliberately unpattemed por ' 
school program. The best way to human 

to give secondary teachers more freedom to indu ge 
moods and whims than they are commonly given. Ug. 

much of a tendency in the secondary schools to ma e p P 
havior the end of schooling. There is so little tolerance j-jjjg 
behavior that group misbehavior goes on both insi ® ® riiridlv 
the school and is often more destructive for eing ^ 

guarded against. I am not countenancing knife . , jjfg 

saults — the kind of surprise that is a terrifying part o ® 
in some schools. Rather I ask for the milder kinds p JP ,j 
interrupt routine when a wise teacher thinks it mig 
let up at this point or when there might be something ^ ® q£ 
side more worth looking at than whatever is wit in. 
surprise is a kind of fire drill, incorporated into *e p 
Sporadic and unexpected times, not to save lives 
dents' minds from the drying up that accompanies uninterrupt 

routine. 

Education at all levels and in all times are 

mal patterns into which it falls. ^^‘’°^°P and time and 

forced to compromise with the demands p reasons, 

teachers and pLnts. The public schools, for ^ oi 

some of them good ones, P^y f probably 

education. In the colleges, educational admin . in 

leads both business administration and pu suspicious of 

the time devoted to looking at itself. Althoug respect the 

tnuch that calls itself educational administration, ^ 

difficulties o£ administering a system of education 
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the skill exerased by the superior teacher is somewhat the reverse 
o£ that power of relevant selection just discussed The trick — and 
teaching is full of tricks — is not to extract from the subject the 
essential points to be learned by disciplined study and to reduce 
the amount of time expended on them, but to extract from the 
students frame of reference speafic interests that will give the 
road dimensions of the subject sufficient relevance to make it 
worth the students disciplined application 

Subjects that appear to be basically informational in character 
history, for example— require this kind of selectivity At its weak 
est drawing upon the students frame of reference might consist of 
su practical exercises as conducting parliamentary discussions 
11 senior class constitution At its most ambitious 

that beginning with the commonplace observation 

are adolescents the questions of freedom and authority 

frontatiom^V opposed m a wide variety of con 
which such many aspects of history in 

sten But m concrete historical form would be one 

about his actiiXf '''•diout making the student self conscious 
history tvould be aether" 

small those two steps and even to a 

broad historical student sufficient excitement m the 

porticulais Mould be'^hTt f” 

Vanetv is annrh ^ ™ selectivity aims for 

repeated patterns Tlere'*’' essential dullness of 

school projr eS' h T?' ■" 

taaes of the ground One of the great advan 

and "nmsfonnationaTpaminrr linguistioi 

more accurately descnblnr th i 
g»e a new way of talkinf abouS 

crated by linguistic studil “'‘1 mallets The excitement gen 
that For year after year stude P““ traceable to 

exposed to grammar \’vhen "P “ English majors are 

students respond to it repetitiously dull, no sronder 

rcpetitio'n’' •nie'bKUeadiOT a7 P''“™ learning as 

to show a many sided nature m 'l«'™Smshed by their ability 
« to be senous when seriousness is effec- 
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Ideally, if studies arc to be continued in somewhat formal ^vays 
after school hours, they should go on because an in school interest 
has pushed them on past the closing hour. Few after hours study 
activities are of this kind Even spcafically extracurricular activities 
in the high school arc often forced Sucli activities do grow out of 
the student's need to identify with smaller groups than a sdiool 
class, to satisfy certain physical and psycliic promptings, to assert 
his own power of selection against what has been forced upon him 
Clubs, gangs, fraternities, and sororities arc as hard to put down as 
fads of dress and grooming Few associations of this kind have 
much to do with the program of studies Although in the past 
some academic societies had an avowed academic purpose, even 
then drinking seems to have brought more young men into extra- 
curricular societies than scholarship 

In a way, current extracurricular activities are defensive ges- 
tures, protecting the individual's feelings from the discipline of the 
intellect and protecting the personal right to assemble from the 
society s growing insistence that it can and should impose group 
behavior Yet from the individual student's and the individual 
teacher’s perspective, extracurricular aciiviiies are often the most 
wearying part of the school s routine The student who gets em- 
broiled in them substitutes activity for thought, and the one who is 
left out substitutes thought for activity The teachers, almost to a 
man and woman, deplore the required after school hours time that 
goes into such activities as taking tickets at ball games, supervising 
dances and making appearances at school nights and assemblies In 
a small town high school (many of which have been consolidated 
into large regional high schools) such activities are traditionally the 
center of community interest For all involved they furnish some- 
thing to do In a busy urban or suburban locality, that justification 
^ay prove to be more an irritation A parent may be proud to 
Watch his children (or someone else's) perform, be entertained, or 
entertain themselves, but he may be dubious about the worth of the 
activity Itself 

Take, for example, the art of baton twirling It seems a highly 
hmited art, a highly artificial one That is, it is not very likely that 
a child Will see a broomstick lying around or break a branch off a 
hce and start twirling it Baton twirling is, ratlier, the outgrowth 
® loneliness or boredom, as the cop on the beat, having no crim- 
inals to thump, turns to twirling his night stick By comparison 
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ambitious as this country s The rest of this chapter will confront 
some of the specific matters with which educational administration 
IS concerned 

Let me begin with the observation that almost any pattern is 
superior to no pattern — the pedants insistence on getting the chil 
dren indoors and drilling them day after day is better than merely 
letting learning come at random Yet neither extreme is satisfac 
tory, and neither can be sustained for very long The first will 
sooner or later make the children revolt, and the second will in 
evitably fall into patterns of the children's own devising 

The current pattern of public school education depends upon 
e expectation created in the young and the patterns of work 
going on around them The five day school week in America seems 
to ht the pattern of current American life very well and is probably 
pre era e to the six-day school week found m some other coun 
ril^ school day could be lengthened, its 

convenient because the child’s work world is less 
lea«Ipr!>fi® torn parents-fathers at 

under much scrutiny in the 
sflionlm hours available to public 

aduh ”"ed more free time than 

be done di need time to do essential work that cannot 

inp reniiirp^”^ hours Considering the after hours work teach 
four maintain a nine to twelve and one to 

fa Dariind pressure of "enriching" the curriculum 

bem^n ’I ^ome high schools are 

da? and ffter m" T ^ regular school 

tarv activity A« ^ ^ condiment comes disguised as volun- 

not seem so praiseworthy as it seems to be, it may 

the aecis of th ^ reflection Very little that goes on under 

tuanarn m =»ny strict sense Par 

rao>cmcnt and boddy’comacrand" 

and community pressL Th ^ P"*"" personal, parental, 

extra hours activuies Tlie^nl 

outs.de tlte scliool horn pnr."®.f ’ 

saltte the scliool places on’^Hn i n “ 

takes place * * dubious also as to svhat learning 

Subjects worlli learning are worth including in tlie regular day 
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prove superior to such patterns whenever it can. and supenor too 
to the society’s loosely examined ideas of what it wants. le 
school’s chief obligation is to inform and shape students’ tasks in 
terms of what best serves their fundamental concern earning 
rather than to be merely responsive to what the community wou 
have it do. 

1 have no quarrel with the basic pattern of learning as cus om 
has developed it. Yet within that pattern, some things mig t e 
done to make more of what goes on witliin scliool hours as we 
as what goes on after school hours. At one extreme rom t e 
American pattern of schoolgoing is that of Rabelais Ab ey o 
Th^lfeme, conceived of as Utopian in a time when learning (at 
least in the way of historical generalizations we make) was never 
more exciting. The Renaissance was probably a time much like 
our own in the excitement that learning could engender, t e 
worlds it was opening up. Under such a system, the stu ents 
engaged in educational activity more rigorous than that of ° 
our private and public schools. The day began at four m ttie 
morning. The lessons went on while the student dressed, ate, an 
performed his bodily functions. By reading, writing, discusstom 
recitation, repetition, and review, the subject matter was drurnmea 
into the pupil's consciousness. Although the daily program o or* 
mal studies was relieved by free sports and attention to practica 
arts and crafts, the main relief from "this violent bodily and mental 
tension” came from the free days once a month, spent in the near y 
villages and countryside. "There they spent the whole day enjoy- 
ing themselves to their heart’s content, sporting and merrymaking, 
drinking toast for proffered toast, playing, singing, dancing, tum- 
bling about or loafing in some fair meadow, turning sparrows ou ^ 
oE their nests, bagging quail and fishing for frogs and cray s * 
Something of this pattern has found favor often in the course ot 
history and still prevails in some schools— those where 
of the sexes is regarded as detrimental to education and t ose a 
are still rigidly governed by religious discipline. 

At the other extreme is the kind of seemingly informal educa- 
t'on associated with the Socratic teachings. Wherever young men 
were desirous of learning, they sought out a master and 
ids teachings pretty much as he lived, in the marketplace an 
quiet spots and in gatherings in late afternoon or evening. As 
have mentioned, such a personal confrontation was not necessan y 
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With such a spontaneous natural action as running a stick along a 

picket fence, baton twirling is a forced, artificial skill 

Artifiaality is not grounds for condemnation, although it may 
be grounds for suspicion Running, jumping, vaulting, throwing — 
all would be done outside formal patterns if no formal patterns 
existed But baton twirling is an activity that makes one wonder 
whether the participant is being forced into the activity or whether 
e activity is truly at his or her pleasure By now, of course, the 
I Rowing into baton twirling has no choice Its appeal is ir- 
® Spangles and sexual strut having augmented its essential 
p a 1 C appeal, it has become the chief aim of countless girls from 
ve to { would guess) twenty five Like most other manufactured 
^ built m obsolescence I suspect that few pro- 
^ clubs have retirement plans for twirlers beyond 
onsidering the great numbers of young girls fiercely 
enternntl*^ ^ professional skill and the small number of 

trnrimg, the activity has an appall 
by comparison ° ^ d>urch tenor’s future seems secure 

twirline^djv/t^"'' °''' thing to do with a baton after one’s 
lone Schooh should not have been put off so 

twithnE as someth “hective wisdom, should have seen baton 

can schools are const^.M’''^'^'”^ 

as otcnvhclmino- r, ' ■*g=“nst what can be defended 

sted a dubious^frbv'*'^'^^ hecatw they did overwhelm, they cre- 
exlracumcular activity In”.h ‘''‘''’‘"S of sponsored 
more than a passive role Th!*“* 

activity in . There was a positive furtherance of the 

three public spenadL'renre athletics, making all 

the mind, of outer disnl ‘"5 struggle of the body against 

merdevelopment of““Sk.nd"f'"‘''''"® " 

denng sex flashilv attrart, h tnanual dexterity while ren 

anti learning, anLducation perversely 

has taken on manv Mm i ^diool takes them on, as it 

betran bv afn-p»»in community activities And though I 

X.n/r;;ut,‘'’::., 

h 1 ' "'"h the society s patterns, I think It should 
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for as long a time as interest could be sustained This might be 
followed by a period of free time, during which the studen 
be given a chance to write down his thoughts, perhaps m be 
fashioned into a polished essay at a later time, u , 

imagined scheme would play hob with half a ays s ' ^ 

yetLuld move in the Section of getting students to tonk and 
write about a subject at the maximum points o s ^ 
an inflexible sequence of hourly classes, too mu 
mented, and the class hours do more to shape the su j 
content itself. Some subjects should be allowe ^ jjjg 

example, in the science laboratory, where iods of 

general schedule might mean pushing on 5 enhancing 

time, temporarily slighting other subjects but ulum y 

Som^e subjects, like foreign languages, 
and usage, and others involving the deve are ap- 

skills, require daily exposure and practice. 

proaching an age when various mechanical answers, 

ot the work of drill-asking simple questions, kTnd oJ 

and correcting on the spot. One might envision a — 

work tucked into small portions of the . ^served tor 

time that might be taken from the larger AgaiOi 

subject-matter studies, as the student felt he cou . ^ jj^^jjyjjual 
'vith the variety of recording devices at our ispo a » gubject that 
has a much greater chance to be left free . pj^ce witli 

occupies his whole attention and still be a e o 
the general progress of the class. rninht be made up 

An imaginative secondary school program - ^ periods of 

of definite goals to be achieved within roug y more. Sucli 

time stretching from a number of weeks to a y jgnionsirating 
goals might include the writing of a historic^ e or tlic 

the power to find material and relate it an p adiievc- 

^uastcry of a certain level of concepts in ma ema 
tj'ent of certain technical competencies m economics- 

derstanding and applying of a .-Sous r^als in terms 

Tile school program would define these uniform level of 

o\crall aims, but would not have to insist on 
®«omplishment in all of them for all siudcn • 1 Kind 

''ould be briefer than a scmcstcris length, an , _ for genuine 

of vork required would give more students a 
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unstructured, was not lacking in a very demanding kind of mental 
disapline Yet it was strongly dependent on individual inclination 
and must frequently have lost out to other attractions Alcibiades 
for all his admiration of Socrates, must have been a desultory 
pupil, far too involved in too many activities and far too much 
at the mercy of his own brilliance to have been an exemplar of 
ivhat the Socratic method could accomplish 

^Ve could characterize these extremes by saying that one follows 
a pattern imposed by the institution, the other moves in a pattern 
largely maintained by the person American education, I think it 
is fair to say, is institutionalized much more than it is personal 
Yet, probably because personal development has such a high place 
in American ideals, the institutionalization in the schools tends 


to minimize the ngid discipline that might run counter to personal 
desire and seldom permits the full freedom that might be extended 
as a ^^lef from rigor No Amencan school is so rigorous that a 
day off provides an overwhelming sense of refreshment The extra 
ci.*Ticular activities, the soaal emphasis m the school, and the com- 
parative y mild day by-day discipline may dull both work and play 
u on t e o^er hand our schools are certainly regulated It is 
quite impossible for a teacher to act very Socratic in the adminis- 
trative selling most schools provide 

j for one or the other as the ideal, one might 

*oggest innovations that are, in fact, being put 
frequency A pattern for a perfect 
n wou d follow some patterns strictly yet be flexible when 
1 ^ ^ wouId rely heavily on repetition and 

krfn ^ opment and yet take advantage of surprise It would 
show w'? both to use them and to 

roiihl ° formal patterns, the sdiools 

hour rl interesting patterns than tliose imposed by class 

asne?r n? . the presentational 

P historical subject might be done as one sees 

manv rn-iflfK ^ ® audience of students from 

^1 T ^ could well use such time. 

Xli/. •)! 5 prcMousIy been exposed to the presentation 

ence o su i free time for teachers is a conspicuous short 
coming oE most sdiool programs Immediately alter die presenta 
non. die classroom leaclicr siould engage stndenis in a discussion 
^wih Uic intent of encouraging observation to become thought and 
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educational design as a marvelous machine Aat “ exciting 

its o™ components the most splendid and 

kind o£ activity. Such a machine would have “ ^ ^ 

would have huilt-in random motions beginning a cycles 

„a g.,.B „ ote «id '‘riS zX. 

and its smaller ones, its whirlings and j „„;tP arriving 

creating a fear that chaos is upon us, but never quite amvi _g 

there. It would, of course, have many buttons enough to 

cuits controlled hy human hands. Only bring out 

try them without fully comprehending the resu down 

the glory of die machL. Once begun, it posi- 

completely, although it could be l^pt passive, as 

tive efforts of the administrator. He could Y move- 

he chose, but since the glory would be in proper i j^nowing, 
ments, much would depend upon his guesses 
some on his theory, most on his observations o ^ g That, I 
tion here that might have relationship to t could 

think, is what a school should be, and the community 
hardly resist flocking around to gaze in awe. 
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though partial accomplishments The goals that involved work in 
one subject or related subjects for even longer periods than a 
single course would give students a chance for consolidation o£ 
formal studies or for accomplishments that created the sense of per 
sonal rather than academic direction Both short range and long 
range goals could serve to increase the chances of a student’s being 
moved along by his own interest, of his and his teacher’s finding time 
to think, of his moving somewhat at his own pace and the urgings 
of his enthusiasms, and of his developing his own bent to ulti 
mately useful ends 

A useful adjunct to such a plan, a necessary addition to many 
existing school programs, would be increased use of the summer 
This is not to put the teacher on a twelve month year, although 
a twenty five percent increase in salary would make the teacher’s 
career more attractive than it is now Rather the teacher might 
find herself or himself getting his own thoughts stimulated by 
iKing his students in an imaginative way to arrive at learning 
that the more orderly pattern of the regular year precludes Sum 
mer could be a great time to push on with enthusiasm fired earlier 
in the year or to catch up with subjects that had to be neglected 
magnitude of interest were being pur 
sue n if we were thinking of goals achieved rather than of 
units presented then the less rigidly patterned and voluntary sum- 
rner propim might prove more valuable for some students than 
the regular year 

And th^ IS the point for American education, which without 
^cri cing ig general aims attempts to embrace all students 
racing the diversity of the students who come to it, its first gesture 
IS eit er to orce that collection of individuals into a pattern that 
begins by breaking down individuality or to diversify itself and 
loosely and inadequately acconunodatc the wide range of interests 

le pattern o mencan education is shaped by the necessity of 
dealing with so many students for a set number of hours, days, 
an ^^^e an o accommodating both the general aims and the 
indiMdual interests ® 

The highest kind of educational administrative achievement 
IS one Uiat keeps the enterpnsc operating despite its rules Rather 
than just watching oier rules and regulations, the Wise adminis 
trator should constantly be pushing his people to operate to the 
limits of such rules and even beyond One might think of a perfect 
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CHAPTER Vni 

A MIND, HEART, AND LIFE 
OF ONE’S OWN 


D espite efforts to bring college and ^^gj.L.pride£ully 
and public school education clos Jucatois-the two 
called “articulation" by ^ going to college 

still remain apart. That is as it s excitement o£ leam- 

affords the student another chance “ crhoolroom. The danger 
ing that he £elt the Hrst day he o£ adjustment, but 

is not in causing some the painfu excitement. Of 

in allowing the many to feel ifneinff frustrating, even 

course beginning college work can ^ ^ot in the nature 

defeating, but where it is most so, institutions supposedly 

of college learning but in the nature o own has its false 

concerned with it. Any entry into a i with striking out 

starts, rebuffs, loneliness, boredom. ° ^ 0^1. in a strange city, 
immediately after high school into use adult life- When 

going to college is a slow arid orientation, but in what 

colleges and universities fail, it is no difficulties of reg- 

the student is supposed to be onente ' ^ administrators 

istration that continue to confound , ,^vhat the modem 

at most universities are symbolic o iostling for a place near 

college represents to the entering stu e of feet and ne 

the feast of learning and getting mor 

and elbow than of the mind. , demand for co ^ 

By now, after twenty years of ,„gaged in a lar^ 

education, many colleges and i pre-dropout ‘ 

and wasteful enterprise of post-hig ^ * j easing ^ ucd 

The fact that for large numbers. off establish ^ 

of public funds, such education is being its 

campuses to new ones called junior 
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Typically, freshmen amse on the campus 
eagil anulpation of the intellectual experiences f 
By Uie end of the year, not a few have dropped out an^ W 
pLion of the remainder are ready for what in die eastern colleges 

known as ' the sophomore slump ” ™.nt 5 serve well to 

The point is sometimes made that existing arrang „ 

■weed out inferior students At some state potential 

weeding out with a bulldozer But nobo y nor do we 

learners go out along with the unable an gamramanship or 

know to what extent remaining m college i 

capaaty to adapt oneself to conventional pressure ^ 

Existing programs are easy to enuaze development of tbe 

suggest that, where our foremost concern die 

personality, the major aim of the freshman year should 
student to the intellectual enterprise 

Surely that must be the aim of a educanon — 

to Its students With the current and graduate 

the major effort being expended on upper ^ grievous 

students— It is the task that is most ^ pj jjie student’s 

waste, not of a faculty s time and energy, n starung out, 

mind and body at a ume y/ars of 

beginning again, might be caught an 

learning , r-nllpp-e movement. 

That IS what I most fear about the ^p^^n its current 

The junior college, partly because big er e because the com 
temper does not want to deal with it an invariably moves 

munity very much wants to have it m ' j^e aims and 

into the public school s orbit. Without organized 

attainments of the public school, one can ^ toward the 

toward the community, toivard the i e on ivhat higher 

stable world as it is Such an And although 

education should not have, cannot a or eighteen m which 

one may argue that twenty is as goo an g g^j^j-es me that the 
to begin thinking about a life of ones ’ hard way, the only 
lessons of mind and heart to be learned the M „„ 

satisfactory way — on ones own are too ^ f^psh 

And put off they will be if the junior c j ^ prolonging o 

man sophomore years in a university, ar later, that students 

education for all It is better, as I will g“^ tJien re- 

get some years of acquaintance with 
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basic character Neither the major universities who do not really 
want freshmen and sophomores of the kind and number they get, 
nor the public schools, which anxiously hope two more years will 
accomplish what they apparently could not, have worked out a 
philosophy or a program for Ae junior college There seems 
widest agreement that the junior college should not be strictly 
college preparatory and that it should not be strictly vocational 
The acceptable compromise is the "comprehensive” junior college, 
defensible in theory, possible in practice, and fairly shabby as an 
intellectual enterprise when looked at closely 

Where the colleges and universities still take care of grades 
irteen and fourteen, test batteries, section instructors, and special 
programs for deficients all conspire to put each student in the 
midst of a peer group as undistinguished as himself Without 
really considenng why these students are enrolled in college, the 
registration machinery puts them where they can get a maximum 
A iiffilT f ^"<1 traditional college work at a minimum of cost 
littU ^ a bttle mathematics, a little saence, 

srbon c post high school learning, plus, in most 

Thp nniu^ extensive acquaintance with closed circuit television 
mnnintr of noM"* v? conditions that mark the be- 

schools thpmJ] ^^ool education is to be found in the high 
have beinin to Tv ''^rious programs for superior students 

man ^ea^" ° t customary studies of fresh 

formerly aw ^ ^ *®^rs, and some of the approach and vigor 

“eehavrr college work The Hrst yeL 

as a matter of f *i>gher and dner than ever — not very high, 

had repossessed''mos “orthe "f ■£ => company 

evei^one ton k furniture on the lower floor, while 

old faithful employ's sur^nd 

and file derks hoSr mer the filfL^'"' u T 

carted nfT . j ^ cabincts that have not yet been 

Tm eft to ^'1 - "" S-ven form, to fill Lt. and 

stain That -i, T "" ealled up- 

soDhomoresUrl. **’ '/ position of freshman and 

autlioritv n 1 some semblance of a staff svith 

authonty. responsththty. and imapnatton one of the major 

Fo™ I M r Nevttt Sanford, tn tltat 

^^dable description of the college scene T/,e Ameucan Colfege, 
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AMIND, HEART, 

the same pressures to cottsumc as „,n,„intion And although 
his temporary status worhs financial crisis, yet 

student life is still cliaracterized V beginning m 

even that is not of the order of w a -nfimcr in paying for 
paying for the education one has a a^^^ student is still 
the education one’s children will nee ..ifniarships, part time 
a possibility, relieved from h-s warn bjjdudarship. 

■work, and deferred interest loans 1 the acceptance 

campuses is more than fad It is “ pants, cotton shirts, 

oE economic stringencies Canvas sho , workmen s denims 

skirts and sweaters, and jeans are as leap become 

and probably last longer Although co their college years 

the preeminent consumers o£ the Ian , ur tj^ey will 

at least they can and do exist less ridden by thing 
probably ever be again r American academic 

That this seems to he still a ^ students represent an 

life IS greatly to our credit Although co S grade 

upper level group (even now the ten s fewer than two 

school become fewer than four entering barrier to too 

earning a degree), and although place somewhat 

many students, a large part o£ sions and desires that 

free of the grinding sense of materia p however tempo- 

affects all other American life Treed ro seeing his or 

rarily and artificially, the student has a provider or man 

her developing self as something other t a obsessively 

ager or procurer or begetter or accumu ^ larger than 

become Given a chance to form a cone P something of the 

what necessity will force on him, he may tl^at he carries 

devastating irony that accompanies one s r 

his ton of goods only to the grave of a sense of self 

Another condition useful to the P gneral equality In 

IS the diversity that colleges provide ^ socialist kind of 

a large sense, colleges do not foster a pop , m economic 

equality College students are sensitive college to 

and soaal standing within a col ege ^ diversified, su 

another And yet college values .t scattered among i® 

fiaently held by the whole group, suffi ^ witlun the colleg 

group, to give more of an appearance of eq^au^y colleges and 

than prevails outside This is particu y in tlie large 

Universities, where this equality resi es 
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turn to a higher education worth the name than that they stay 

on in formal education not markedly different from what has gone 

before 

As Sanford has defined the college’s initial task as that of win 
ning the student to the intellectual enterprise, I would define its 
overall task as helping the student develop a mind, heart, and life of 
his own Throughout its long course, a perfect education would 
stnve to see the world feelingly At no time is this more important 
than in the years when one becomes conscious that what one does 
now bears upon all that follows, when the ardors of feeling are 
t yet curbed and the mind not yet turned into an instrument, 
finHrtl. ^ changed if one feels deeply enough and 

a iplf h ^ when, in short, one is acutely aware of 

n self being created and has some hand in the process 

deeme [hr,"„T => To the 

begun well and™* ' ^ to the intellectual enterprise it has 

Sonm n, t “ ■' contributes to each student's 

The tenh a° '-f' of -cceeds 

the subiect aaain “ clear enough, and I will turn to 

by the k eTin ™ " yc“ =tk, do I mean 

own? ^ ttnnd, any heart, any life, so long as it IS one's 

valuable either tcf o u own before it becomes 

even a se;:t"orse“r:s no" “ 

nominally Christian that i P^’Otcularly in a culture 

science, the measure ^ other‘‘ness'V“'’'’°''‘ 

sue selfishness The college ““crtive and aggres- 

with busyness, might priv^de " “"''''"“y- '"cte it not obsessed 

contemplation tliat is’^ccessa.^ r °PP°““"“y f” cespect for 
and selfiessness For although ' development of both self 

with things, getting and ha * “"'versity is greatly preoccupied 
temporary res.denu some cha"nce“io "* 

of things, and some freedom IrL .h harassment 

tor thesearcli tor self "ccessary condition 

and many AmcnOT"tud"enu”iS^ “mpuses are glutted with cars 

worL irt «rTioni K. » frantically back and forth from 

worK. to senool, but even at wor<t •»,- . i 

rst the student is not quite under 
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It IS an exciting time, fraught with peril “ ’flower, 

time when the human being, hkc som P the 

begins to feel the sun pouring m upon him By^ 
student comes to take his freedom for gran . himself 

way to recognizing that he has acquaint him with 

the kind of person his ^ g,ve way, if the college 

The earlier dreaming, wishing, self he , g bring them 

IS what It should be, to real jLn the student’s 

about If the college is not what it s lo he may 

momentary glimpse o£ self may cease ^iipcrp life lil^e 

take on any one of a number of selves that colleg^ 1^^^ 

institutionalized life, is more than eager to p rolleee needs 

needs to fight against such an easy upon him The 

to fight against its tendency to stamp ^md The dis 

impress of a good college should b selves 

tmguishable selves formed by studen college 

begin to define the college The impress is back on 

fully as much as forward on the Student worth 

Anally, the colleges provide varied example^ of 
living at a time when the effort can education is 

live them The most depressing fact of p gpo^ts hero There 
that it provides but one compelling rommitment, that 

IS nothing else that so gams the total s that takes 

offers immediate rewards of status an might not be 

some natural skill and develops it to u image, considering 

possible for any high school to avoid su gm the fault is 

the strong interest in the physical in a of other coin- 

not the presence of the sports hero, but e a the sports 

pelhng models When a boy is capture y toward am 

hero, four years vital to his development are ^ sports does not 
bitions that even the flourishing of pro ess beginning of a 

much satisfy For a very small number, t is jg the first 

career as a professional athlete For a majority, it 

push toward becoming public sdiool coa their feelings and 

IS the focus of school life, the thing ^ ^*^enerous allowances for 
commitment fully Although one ma es g sportsman- 

the character building, the leadership traini activities m tlie 

ship m life that derive from team spor , ^ ^ release 

public school are, at best, narrowly preoccupation with 

of necessary energies for some, and a eng 
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mass to which the lai^e university seems constrained to direct its 
efforts So, although that large middle can be depressing to the 
teacher (and to the student caught in it if he becomes suffiaently 
awakened by his college experienre to look at himself) it does pro 
vide a flat background against which a perceptive student may 
create a distinctive self 

The student finds himself — as long as he avoids the post office 
and doesn’t run completely out of money— freed from his place m 
a stable world in which differences are pronounced Rich and poor 
alike voluntarily and with a sense of relief give up the identity 
that community and family have placed on them Part of this 
phenomenon, the most indestrucuble part perhaps, has to do with 
^ college, with the physical and 

ton ®®P^^stion of the late adolescent from his family But part 
with (h ^ ^ achievements colleges respect and 

coming achievements are connected to a real world 

makinl Th^ rather than to a past world of someone else's 
students wh^h ** ^ family consaousness among college 

2avs mis n where someone 

umvL^T whL 

operate heavilv and fraternity systems sail seem to 

tively poor bov lit existing family status But, as a rela* 

Harvey Firestmie \ Fitzgerald could enjoy a familiarity with 

anonymity m college °n”u7 ”* “ 

undeTCraduatE, nr. ^ today Present Princeton 

Haney Firestone’s, one oE f although the library is 

collection in the Rare Book Roor' “ *= Fitzgerald 

sshen he‘'enten°Sgf'‘ H« ““"tontty position is set aside 
his place in the high school adolescent society, 

The immediate result is a need m fo’ovant 

causes adjustment problems Fa^m t 

to bcffin to rT#»'>t/s ^ f 1 more often it forces the student 

one'''|ren‘“toX toreS’ ^on h™ h’ T '*■" ““ 
rounded him since birth 

is bIcommV’ihJ ‘"tportance in our time, sehen college 

Z « I “"8’' of breaking from the 

home and striking out alone For boys, at least, and esfn tor girls. 
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Although there rvas a danger drat “Ueges rvo«ld move m fte 
direction o[ high schools, they appear ® ^ largely a 

college educators can claim little or no ct 

matter of the great increase in siz j„ost visible 

support of research, and the poiverfu P {oj. example, 

scientiBc achievements. By virtue of eir ^ j / prominence 
the Big Ten univemities have ^^dy 

of athletics and its impact on the stud y grants, 

the actual outlay for athletics. ^ recdpts of successful 

the recruiting of grant pursuers, and S the ^prominence of 
research programs have tended to . yjgjtyl^Scholastically, 
athletic programs as sources of revenue P _„_,erous ways in 

the possibilUies diat have exposed *emselves in numerous w 

graduate work have provided =^ ^“*“lame number of students) 
satisfying (and more attainable for a rg 

than being an all-conference halfback. that eo with 

The professionalizing and necessary speaa ' and un- 
creating a major college teatn have ha ^nore 

anticipated effect on college athleucs. in y enUeiv segregated 
acceptable by moving them into one ra er lathered 

comer of college life. The talk ■"**'" o£ professors and 

with manly piety and hypocrisy but, h e P ^ ^n^all 

Students of literary criticism, it is a pato Hirectlv hurt by 

effect on language and habits outside. ^ ^ greater than the 

participation in college athletio is pro J they might 

number directly benefited by being led in 

otherwise have had difficulty finding. _ eniDhasize that the 
But the main point of this digression is o . desirable 

college or university today does furnish a wi er sufficient 

choices than ever before. Within its wa s .^^tg to inspire 

stature — scientists, -writers, artists, economists, p 3j.g to be 

direct imitation. Within its laboratories A univer- 

found the marks of even greater men an a ^tound a central 

sity justifies itself in the names carve m s -Afontaigne, Fara- 

building— Socrates, Dante. Galileo. Shakespe ,^^^ standing 

day. It justifies itself, whatever else it may ® ^ selves from as far 
for a kind of gathering place for fully ^ ^nd it is precisely 

back as history gives us acquaintance wi assist in his own 

here that the college student does have a ^ fully realized self- 
development into a broader, more generous, 
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an interest that has a small rate of return, either vocationally or 
educationally, over the span of life The participants enjoy the 
maximum benefits (and some marked deleterious effects as well) 
from public school athletics, but they are a small fraction of the 
number affected by having a single ideal for development and 
emulation 


The nonparticipant has no corresponding activity to which he 
T '‘'[““'is marching bands, and drill teams, 

which develop in proportion to the magnitude o£ the athletic 
earns, are efforts to broaden the opportunities for a publicly 
recognized exposure of self The difficulty is always that inner de 
opment cannot be seen, cannot often be displayed, cannot really 
Cthe?h‘'f spectators, who were put into that role 

vouniT bn °° ^ to develop the nonparticipant The 

commiimJn!” An^ncan high school lives in a shadow, defers 
ouslv Dursuin satisfactions that he might gam from zeal 

are The girls 

which are ib#* f *^^^*** baton twirling organizations, 

Theifown dttJr?**'" -nd thus project 

inff romantic -iirn T ° ®“Ppo«ing the team — more specifically, seek- 

sdiools athletic hero™ “f'norfh'” *' 

s: if o“:hr « ™p— 

really need'pS^is'the "^““Uon All the school 

women can form into teams ro® J’ "’? 

That early training and intense “^’'8’“ 

sional sports is undeniable bn. e T'”'"' “ “ P™'^' 

very hiah level of nmt ’ could argue that a 

half a century withrat the overnt'''''’''" 

IS given to football and basketba^r.f7n® uttentton given to it that 
add, lus prejudices toward one si^ . ’’“ c One might 

ball lias developed figures more *01 base 

probable human development 

prodigies become more freakish bvrt,e -lc°'' 

here, that the scliools have not nrov P"'"' 

possibilitj of selMevelopment ron T'"' 

student to emulate *= 
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are many Waldens i£ one has die need and *e 

one to find Utem. None can be found or Uved m except by a posver 

ful assertion of self. ... „.„narable 

Fesv of the college.educated leave college widi y 
sense of trying to pin down the life they are 

course toward some dimly perceived but *ey “.ght leai 

mat holds them hack I dte lack of a self .n 
that has a strong sense of its w'orth and of e w pos- 

itself. The individual accepts the self *at his maeStude 

sessions and his rising stauon in life ™ “'^gection^f the 

o£ our material abundance is now so Tnan can 

achievements of others so dazzling, that *e e u him 

scarcely be moved from the vanuge point education h gi 

from svhich to watch life. .u,, .he educated man 

And yet the power o£ education is such though 

does move to a lei-xl o£ reflecting upon his con uon 
he lacks the svill or the energy or the compu ion doing, 

about it. The result is a vague discontent wi* ....ppid 

feeling, moving tosvard. The social philosophy « 
advise him to MiU his discontent by absorbing 
of the community. But such a coume too o ten 
larger than those that fit the domestic arcle or hustling, 

or the la^er circle that encloses die hearth and home and hustu g. 

the acquiring and consuming life. not bv 

A Sfe oflne-s own is dilerentiated fro- that of J 

whether one's house is stone or cedar or nc , takes the 

on inside. And if something powerful goes on insi , 
form of ideals strong enough to induce of 

began in self may reach far out into the wor . jady, but in 

the late Middle Ages made the courtier a vassa ^ Christian 

order to be a -vassal, he first had to be a ’mg • ^j^o^sands 
mart^T, dying obscurely, mingled his bloo ^ before 

and still did not come up to Christ, who a stdentist, hu- 

he could find it again. The unworldly of diat 

manist, artist, teacher — are self-possessed, 

which makes the sacrifice of self worth it. ——nuses now. it 

If one considers the ferment on .5 viay amidst 

seems chiefly, for the student, a matter of ""-"5 odeinate causes, 
a>^. And although there are, must be, jj^dual is being 

It is almost always someone else's cause 
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For It IS only by the development of self and by an ability to 
have a sense of self that one has a chance of a life of one s own 
Otherwise, life is lived either by the past and the someone elseness 
that goes with the past or by an equal someone elseness of the 
future One’s father pushes or one's children lead along The past 
may be preserved, the present stabilized, the future methodically 
un o ed by such a natural response, but achievements go begging 
t IS very difficult to separate the development of self from 
selfishness, as difficult as to argue that selflessness is as bad as selfish- 
ness er aps there is no escaping the conflict, even as the glori- 
fication o£ the self during the Renaissance was followed by a 
, ° during the Reformation But short of judging by 

Itimate standards one who believes m education must decLe for 

whim ^ *" BC. for the En 

the ninptp” twentieth century as opposed to much of 

declare for pHi against great odds at other times If we 

otherwise w dedare for self development Declaring 

Genesis story We deade Itnowledge that resides in the 

that the arm,,.,. ° ^ ^ even though we know 

huThfui^^r rvr?„"dThof 

that nrecedpH th « t-l generations from the generations 

.—^ 0 ^X 1 ^ Thoreau'wrote. not 

mg attention ton'll, r, 'iemuge it can do but unavoidably call 
to and mcrud?„r "n” And for all that, up 

ultimate power, fobiTlnf™® 77' ’"'“"‘"S- 

than for less ^ declare for more learning rather 

seeking Walden ^ 'Hioreau described as his purpose in 

stuidily and Spartan hk'eawtn* marrow of life, to live so 

broad swath and shave dose to'd “ 

10 Its lowest terms and it „ "7 “™'f, and reduce it 

and genuine meanness of n and dLm n“"' 

It were sublime, to know it by ““nness to the world, or if 

account of it in my next excursmn 

His svas a curious svay of finding .. j . 

sucking marrow was about all ofe m ' ‘'=‘''=“:tor asserts, 

B auout ail one could do in Walden— but there 
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o£ vacancy in American colleges and universities j” jjfg, 

the ferment of young minds stirred y m ^a 
There is too little incitement to shaping . gained from a 

riled with much of what has been learne . ,ome taste in 

college education? A good job, an ability to 

a wide variety of cultural matters, and a ^ j j 

about not engaging in worthwhile activities^ 

in itself, nor are they negligible achieveme . j £or 

out and help account for student restlessn , 
commitment. , . , revolu- 

Colleges have every right onreommitted indi- 

tionaries, but a revolution must be that o never be sure 

vidual to himself before it becomes more. , should 

when contemplation should stop and action egm, commit- 

never ash J the university be all 

mem. And yet the man on the way to becoming incline 

to choose, and the university through which ® the 

toward direct and constant and passionate co . „tion with 
great spirits of the past in preference to a feyere ^ 

the present. Only by so doing can it f years are 

broad, so diverse, so full of possibilities, that a toward 

little enough to offer to the young as a time for moving 

a life of one’s own. , of leam- 

Throughout this book, I have been ar^i 1 one’s sensory 

mg that develops both thought and feeling, , P makes it more 
awareness, and not only disciplines one s mm u 
receptive. Such developments cannot always proce 
At one time the feelings have sway, at another e ro ^ maintain an 
times, those engaged in teaching and .naaecd, whatever 

ideal in which thought and feeling are inten y & 
the task that lies before them. ^ ^ ajsist a stu- 

The intellectual aim of the university s course, that 

dent in developing a mind of his own. That mea , . ^ 

the student shLd acquire a sturdy “dependence of moj 
a positive antagonism to all ideas outside not 

erence, but a positive unwillingness to inges jneans most of 

been touched by his o^vn processes of tlioug . j^eas are 

what one asks in the lower schools — a dialogue ^ ^ storage bin 

not merely packaged by someone else and tlirough a 

tor some conceivable use later on. Ideas 
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asked to join I ask for the cause of one’s developing self, the cause 
of one individual seeking a life of his own before he stumbles into 
a brotherhood Brotherhood so joined is as isolating an experience 
as the academic detachment that lies at the other extreme If we 
must speak against one, let us now speak against commitment, how 
ever good the cause, before one has made a commitment to self 
There is a justified impatience in youth that has put the rela 
tive vacancy of academic life against the vague but certain feeling 
that meaning must reside somewhere The conviction that meaning 
does not reside in the courses of study offered seems to be one of 
the animating forces behind the student uprisings at Berkeley It 
seems obvious that such a convicdon is not the result of close 
scrutiny and may never lead to self scrutiny And if the colleges are 
at fault. It IS because they do not foster development of self that 
grows within but only the development of self that is but a borrow 
mg from the group surrounding the student 

The students seem more ready, more willing, than their profes 
sors to engage in the shaping of a genuine self Every major move 
ment in higher education seems to be away from the kind of con 
^titemplation, and discipline necessary to help a stu* 
t^self The overriding concern of the university — to 
IS 11 coming in and speed their departure through — 

The point opposed to development of an individual 

s udent s introduction to college life is not marked by the im 

comenatio^^^t *^^‘*^*^ make, nor by informal after class 
of discussion ^ student and teacher, nor by the give and take 

m» rrruMhTCd":" 

Thp . j quiet comers of a great university 

mass el^^m an .mmedrate confruntaucn with 

,u Zr ■■'8-«ruUy, be the most reahstrc rntro- 

ftudZ ° TeZZ “= “ “"'8" ““W No wonder 

of tlieir oivn action and overlook the necessity 

Ut^startTur ' ‘he umvers.ty has overlooked 

needtr cZZtZn"°On=“ofZfun‘’'‘“ 

.5 as s orUiy as a mmmitment that lakes them to the barricades 
Education mus fill out the temtmy within must give the choices 
out of Uhlch a life of one s own may be shaped Tlime is some kind 
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that has a wide receptivity, a genial tolerance towar ^ ^ 
that could be vaguely labeled intellectual It i 
querulous or narrowly focused on soine j^^ge 

diminishes the number of acceptable i ea bnngs them 

fund of general references and predisposi 

before its oivn bar of judgment. gallenes 

We have evidences of such individua have the 

that actually do spring up m medium size ^ ,,l,o estab- 

impress of the likely as not college-educa e 

lish them, support them, and create their auesting that 

pnvate laboratones and dimes that "j e„\ho become 

may have begun in professional school, in > preach 

public defenders, in the business executives w 

the value of the humanities but continue to exp _ jj 

But where the evidences of such mm ^jg^g^bed as not 

m the university itself, where the students except that 

far different from the coUecuve mind of , j freshness of 

longer insutuuonahzauon has greatly diminis e j5 jbe 

response One of the largest lacks within e ppy^ judg 

absence of any university mind that has pwen o s^^ y„„g„,ty 
ment, and independence which can be tu up.g minds are 

Itself University faculties contain many men ^bo 

startlingly onginal and cnucal within their i P ’ 
operate within the university in the most “nvenuon^ 

What is missing often is a heart of educauon Let 

the development of heart has anything to 

me make this last point by example No fie o in actual 

cemed than literature with feeling as it mam es mans 

human behavior, in mans desinngs c™ c ■ 
restless struggle for inner calm, outer respec ^trv— ^ 
the novel, the short story, the drama, m mu P ^ m psy 

part of the living being under scrutiny, no ^ speak, a part 
chology or quantified as in soaology, music, painting— 

of living tissue Perhaps the fine arts thea e , ^-oncem with 
would argue that they have a greater, more ^ superiority, 

feeling but my point is not to argue for i e major 

rather to emphasize that literature does ma e 

literature is 

I^or all that, the college and unnersity stu y vv^a^s, 

often as deliberately bloodless as any study cou 
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thinking apparatus increasingly able to discriminate, to refine, to 
relate, and, at least by this time, a person should be able to make 
something personal, individual, of the learning to which he is ex 
posed The higher learning may differ from the lower in asking 
that the learner make something of his learning Ideally, the some- 
thing should be real, or a portion of it should be real in com 
parison with the artificial exercises in writing, in responding to 
testing, in researching, which characterize the passive confrontation 
of knowledge in so much of college work 

Far too much energy is expended in turning out the merely 
college-educated, the man or woman with a degree who will earn 
more money, bear more social responsibility, and yet develop no 
more mind of his own than the most acquiescent product of mill 
tary or religious indoctrination Surely there is something that 
could be called the college educated mind — an intelligence that 
knows Van Gogh as it knows Bach as it knows the Rh factor as it 
knows The Reporter, that can name a Nobel Prize writer or the 
winner of this year s movie prize at Cannes, that can handle some 
of the dialogue in a foreign film or discuss the delayed effects of 
exc^sive radiation exposure These are not unpraiseworthy accom 
plishraents, yet this kind of knowing is imtating, in its expected 
ness, in the way it creates an immense overarching latticework 
upon which one can step along without ever getting inside And it 
surely is a lesser achievement, a kind of polishing and finishing m 
a meclianical way, than the handcrafted product that shows some 
of the vagaries of a shaping creating hand 

Colleges and universities are not very concerned with creating 
a min o ones own They deal in large masses of received opinion 
^ in me ods that supposedly make the most of received opinion 
1 hey have certain large amorphous aims— the well rounded boy or 
gir , e generally educated speaalist — that even when achieved do 
not mar e graduate by the individuality of his possessions They 
stand for certain institutional goods that students and alumni are 
pledged to accept— none more certain than the worth of college 
e uration Itself And yet if only m their stereotyped defense of 
academic freedom, they still do expose students to some minds of a 
cantankerous sort and so keep the possibility alive of a student s 
amsing at the end of a college career determined to have a mmd 
of his oisn 

A mmd of ones oun is not the precise opposite of the mmd 





CHAPTER IX 

EXCITEMENT AND REPOSE 


TDEALLY, college intellectual life should oiler ^ 

I merous opportunities for both excitemen a 
i excitemenfis of the kind that sometimes ^er 

which the students have been fully drawn and in w 
is fully aroused. The students find themselves 
discoveries they ate making, and the teacher .jvhat 

sense of discovery and the pleasure that comes r v,g£oi-e his 
he abstractly believes in suddenly take on great ^g^jjjQjphere 

eyes. Then it is that students and teacher are one. 
becomes so charged that the classroom loses only ® P . 
when the class departs. At a certain high pitch o Y- 

pleasurable exhaustion that follows tells one how g 
reached. As with all intensely The class 

hardly bear to have them stop, can’t wait to eg>n 
breaks up with reluctance and everyone waits impa i 
next class to come. . Thev occur 

Such experiences occur at all levels o£ instruction 

probably more conspicuously in college, teacher and 

IS better or the pupils are more receptive, but mindful of 

student both recognize the difficulties of are re- 

the necessary discipline always dose at hand, u forest. 

Wards for the drudgery, the painful slogging ^ ^ rretting to a 

« all stand in the clearing and feel the excitement ^ 
place where they at last can see the sky. The excitem delight 

in the lower schools is of a slightly different in , lower 

and wonder at what is happening for the first i • 
school’s delight is often pure discovery, sometimes at ^ 

learning iueU. As my seven-year^ild son said one “Y 
period of staring at a cereal box, "Once you earn 
can’t stopl You just see the letters and you’re readmgi 
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one can say this is a result o£ a scientifically biased analytic faculty 
sweeping away the sobbing of the enthusiasts, the exclamations of 
mere appreciators, the solemnity of the moralists. In small ways, 
the condition shows itself in the zeal with which the objective 
attitude, the factual paper, the research exercise dominates writing, 
whether at the beginning of literary studies or in the graduate 
school. If one thing is most frowned upon in the study of literature, 
it is any manifestation of feeling toward the subject under study. 

The results are curious. The further one goes in a literary 
education, the further away he gets from feeling, and the more in* 
tensely aesthetic one’s studies, the less capable they become of 
arousing aesthetic response. It is as if there were no middle ground 
between intellectual vigor and emotional effusing, when, in fact, 
there are numerous discriminations to be made in order to get the 
best out of both. The literature teacher, intellectually overcome by 
the brilliant management of symbol and image by a modern poet, 
fails to realize that the demands he makes upon intellect can also 
be made upon feeling. One can ask of one’s students precision, 
scope, and direction in matters of feeling as of intellect. One can 
ask for the deliberate development of a heart of one’s own as of a 
mind. 


T^e climate that a university provides should, then, encourage 
development toward a heart, a mind, a life of one’s own. The 
va ues exposed inside a classroom cannot be at wide variance with 
^ want students not only to feel, but to enlarge 

their feehngs_ and refine them, even discipline them, we do it not 
on y^ y providing a setting (which American colleges do well), but 
y giving feeling a real value in what is being done inside class- 
rooms in all disciplines where feeling has relevance. If we want 
stu ents to t ink, then we create an outside atmosphere that is more 
than a smorgasbord to be picked at on the run. If we want them to 
move toward lives of their own, then we try to see that college is 
^ to begin a pattern for a life that 

will justify the time spent in formal education. 
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And although student enerp« on extracumcular 

toward bringing acade , jjaste and bustle down into 

and diink. There are o“ „„ch of all tha « i “ ^ 

refbutby" " 

The problem is bow to bring 
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That kind o£ unadorned perception, with little like it ever 
verbalized before and with the learning that lies ahead a mere un 
defined glow, is seldom to be found later. Instead, one has the 
awareness grow out of a formal context — usually a verbalizing con 
text and usually a fairly plaad or routine or dull context The 
excitement comes with a consaous awareness of the exatement of 


learning itself, and may come as an afterthought rather than as a 
part of the immediate experience 

An education that functioned at a high level of excitement all 
the time would be unbearable, simply too exhausting to be sus 
tamed through any long period of study How long it can be sus- 
tained may mark one of the differences betiveen ivhat we loosely 
call creativity and mere productivity The former seems connected 
with the person’s ability to sustain an excitement through the in- 
volved, often lengthy, and often hit-ormiss process of bringing 
something new into existence The latter can take place, given 
discipline and mastery of routine skills, under all conditions and 
may take the form of only gathering and shaping The former finds 
new relationships, brings into being something that was not there 
e ore The latter may show superior powers of assembling, even 
organizing, but leaves the world unchanged The former creates a 
momentum of us own that dnves past obstacles, often leaps them, 
an arrms at some strongly if indefinueh perceived end that 
rings su cient satisfaction for the person to feel a sense of com 
pletion even though the end may fall short of the full achievement 
the excited mind and senses are after The latter proceeds at the 
° outside forces, seldom acquiring any inner momentum, 
rawing upon the full range of a person’s talent and skill 
ti. ^ ^ f higher learning are more those of production 

than of creativity A large number of students doggedly perform 
a means of accumulating sufficient credits to get 
ug CO ege, an an immensity of published material in every 
iscip me is pro uced, very little of which was generated in excite- 
men or generates exatement 1£ one thinks of higher education at 
its best as that kind of learning m which knowledge and skills are 
ex ru e , so to spea , into forms of which not even the extruder is 
fully aware, the compelling agent m the process is excitation 

ut 1 excitement is one necessity of higher education, repose is 
another At the present time, one could safely say that there ts 
hardly a college or university m the country that is not too busy 
Wisely, and for so long that one feels the condit.on has always ex- 
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That kind o£ unadorned perception, with little like it ever 
verbalized before and with the learning that lies ahead a mere un 
defined glow, is seldom to be found later Instead, one has the 
awareness grow out of a formal context — usually a verbalizing con 
text and usually a fairly plaad or routine or dull context The 
excitement comes with a conscious awareness of the excitement of 


learning itself, and may come as an afterthought rather than as a 
part of the immediate experience 

An education that functioned at a high level of exatement all 
the time would be unbearable, simply too exhausting to be sus 
tamed through any long period of study How long it can be sus 
tamed may mark one of the differences between what we loosely 


call creativity and mere productivity The former seems connected 
with the person’s ability to sustain an excitement through the in- 
volved often lengthy, and often hit or miss process of bringing 
something new into existence The latter can take place, given 
discipline and mastery of routine skills, under all conditions and 
may take the form of only gathering and shaping The former finds 
new relationships, brings into being something that was not there 
efore The latter may show superior powers of assembling, even 
organizing, but leaves the world unchanged The former creates a 
momentum of its own that dnves past obstacles, often leaps them, 
and arrives at some strongly if indefinitel) perceived end that 
rings sufficient satisfaction for the person to feel a sense of com 
pletion even though the end may fall short of the full achievement 
the excited mind and senses are after The latter proceeds at the 
pro mg o outside forces seldom acquiring any inner momentum, 
rawing upon the full range of a person's talent and skill 
.1, ^ ^ r higher learning are more those of production 

an o (^aiivity A large number of students doggedly perform 
routine ores as a means of accumulating sufficient credits to get 
through college, and an immensity of published material in every 
discipline is produced very Imle of which was generated m excite 
ment or generates exatement If one thinks of higher education at 
Its best as that kind of learning m which knowledge and skills are 
«tru e , so to speak, into forms of which not even the extruder is 
u y aware, t e compelling agent in the process is exatation 
But if excitement is one necessity of higher education repose is 
another At the present lime, one could safely say tliat there is 
hardly a college or university in the country that is not too busy 
\Visely, and for so long that one feels tlie condition has always ex- 
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mates can be created to enhance oUtcr o'fjty places a 

missiles and playing baseball, for cxample-that society p 

nnte^pCmeal edorts to create a favorable 
mate, physical construction, is currently having p . jj atten- 
changes in the academic structure. One can “"'.V P™ = o 

tion being given to campus architecture, to penp intense de- 
maintenance of open space and landscape often ag“ more at- 

mands for building. If buildings seem to continue t g 
tendon than anything else, they at least seem to e ^ 

with an awareness of the function for which they ar 

handful of well-designed buildings can have grea P 
primarily on the campuses on which they are foun , there 

must have been already present to bring them into ews 
but on campuses where neither the buildings nor e 
embody are in existence. , , 

Architects, now that the overriding passion for g ^ pvdte- 
seems to have abated, do appear to have a respect for 
ment and repose, perhaps because architecture con ron 
large enough detail to see the importance of these * , 

properties. Our own time is fortunate in this respect. ® 

“Jorm and function” and “structural integrity are arc 
cant, modern architects do construct buildings in w i c 


mental structure is not hidden by excrescences. 

Such architecture, like campus planning, can he p crea 
physical conditions conducive to maintaining an air o exci e 
and repose on the campus. In respect to the latter, not mg ^ 
be more helpful than the incorporation into buildings o » 

enclosed spaces that the student can come upon by surprwe, 
offer havens close at hand for quiet reading, writing, ' 

tion. Few buildings afford enough such spaces, and ose a 
probably face considerable pressure to turn them into c assroo 
and offices. They defy systematic use-studies, being often ^ evoi 
occupants at hours when a survey may be taken, being immense y 
'vasieful at all hours unless space utilization studies recognize re- 
pose as immensely useful to learning. They do create pro ems 
security guards and deans of women because they furnish sanc- 
tuaries for lovers as well as sdiolais. Yet even that is not an un- 
oducational function and at times invites the student to a con 
templation of beauty rarely to be found in the classroom. 

1 am praising campus architecture for what it can be, not or 
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pus overrun with cars, students, and culture. Reducing all three 
might help for those who remain, but American education would 
simply and rather quickly rise to former levels. Barring cars from 
the campus is usually an act of desperation committed when the 
administration realizes that parking space can never accommodate 
the number of cars. Similarly, when large universities resort to 
limiting the size of entering classes, it only comes after years of 
mounting difficulty in making the number of faculty adequate to 
the increasing number of students. As for culture, this at least has 
been a positive pursuit motivated by the defensible notion that a 
campus should be culturally rich, but it has also been motivated by 
^e indefensible notion that the more culture the better. No one 
as really challenged this last premise, perhaps because the aca- 
demic program might have to prove superior to the general cultural 
^e an no faculty member wants to enter such a competition, 
ere are attempts to reduce purposeless movements on American 
noise, but they appear to be nega- 
gestures. Repose, contemplation, must be recog* 
academic values and deliberately sought and defended. 
desnerafP^a*!^*^^ ^ accidental result of such 

ished frppd measures as abridging the students cher- 

ished freedom to move any^vhere by automobile. 

classroom ““ °““ido_the 


Ihf profasortihe ThTi offerings- 

in ^vinninf» . j laboratories, has more importance 

the caranus intellectual enterprise. Yet. although 


library, let me emphasize the great importance I at- 


the campus climate includes 


camnnc! j ” that goes on within the 

a favorable rlimT on outside, the creation of 

fmm r The climate 

sSutinv W-afr; do get careful 

low pressure systemi diarSaS'cam'''''* 1°°^, p 
studies have given us measuri weather? Recent national 

climate can bf described but 'nstruments by which campus 

the pvictinrr /-Utt, f • ’ ^ campuses have tried to modify 

Hfe Freubif T . rateable to academic 

“8"' *ey are in the position 
of meteorologtsts faang the weather-*at against the magnitude of 
for«s. some known, many not, their efforts can effect small changes 
at best, k^et meteorologtsts have not been daunted by even larger 
tasks, and numerous examples exist to show that man-made cli- 
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brought changes in faculty and stu Cell’s recent study, 

enure undergraduate academic 

The Re/ormmg of General ^<1"™““"' he critical attention it 
undergraduate education is =>to»t « get « 

needs m every American college "”‘1 Jergraduate education. 

Two mam forces are now influenag^^ that 

particularly in the freshman sop there The first is 

neither excitement nor repose •* ° university faculty from tea 
steady withdrawal of the college an second is the mag 

mg, particularly undergraduate teaAmgJth^ Harvard ^ 

mtude of college education, 1 s upon th 

port could and did imagine '''hi*J;,^^^„4us The two 

with the immediacy that now press magnitude of hig 

dosely related, for it it large research pro^am 

cauon, there would probably n ^jj^^rgraduate teaching 

that IS the main lure away “^^of college teachers and 

magnitude, again, that has create a ^ J university career 

thafhas made it possible to f personal desires U >» 
that comes closest to a “®^s wdems a teelmg of 

magnitude, finally, that creates any faculty w. 11 h^ve 

a mere IBM number, a feeling commitment i 

difficulty in dispelling *e^ Amen ''"“f ^arded as 

magnitude Howe^ ° distressed by— ^ he met by ex- 

icems to me, much to ° phenomenon to ennanent 

something other than a -dnion reappears I * ^ deal 

pcdiencies unul a previous c deroic community 

Condition with whidi the ones die most >^P°™"ers.ty 

;vr..ppi; ”■ 

university faces There presidents, a ,hc 

personnel of all hm faculty — and there of course, 

research workers as we physical facilities being 

chrome shortage of money and phy ^^ „hich is n°t on y 
a .Up exnansion ot Ku the very i 
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research workers as well as - , fadhues iiu ^ 

chrome shortage of money and phy ^^ „hich is not on y 
u related to die °'.„deascd madly m die very P 

madly pursued but is 8 dnt 

despite the 

few If any studenu tbmvmg ^ f"''"". ,'e“cl.ers has always 

Tpur‘Cbas:ri:;f£^^^^ - reipme. 

been to increase the sue 
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what it often is — modemistically showy buildings remarkable for 
the fundamental economies in Aeir construction and demonstrat- 
ing imagination to the extent of having not only square and rec- 
tangular classrooms, small and laige ones, but even round ones. 
Such a building is constructed around a central core of lavatories 
Aat in elegance, utility, and permanence confer the measure of 
immortality for which the architect has striven. If I choose to 
emphasize the achievements and pass over the mediocre and the 
unsatisfactory, it is not because I believe that a satisfactory campus 
architecture prevails. It is rather that the current rate of building 
and the formidable size of many individual buildings do have an 
e ect upon the campus climate. A survey of campuses from one 
en of the country to the other would certainly turn up some ex- 
emp ary buildings, and such buildings are likely to have an impact 
on campus buildings throughout the country. 

My mam reason for calling attention to buildings is that else- 
t e campus — and nowhere more noticeably than in the 
models are hardly anywhere in evi- 
tnorn irv, rather impressive spread of honors programs, 

somp ^ distance than close at hand. There are 

thir colleges and some cooperative ventures 

There i\ impact than they have yet made. 

ahovpffTrtiin^^^^ underground murmuring and recently 

basic r t tf students. But these do not alter the 

poverisi d underpaduate program is for the most part im- 

than in it. execution. Nowhere is it more lacking 

of excitemenr ^ ^ create in beginning students the twin pulls 
hiEhe~ ““ ' o®- - «-ntiaI conditions" for 

pact of^numhe™ college have suffered most from the im- 

re“n;?eXci:eraTrm^^^ 

too diffuse to have a renter ^ 7 bureaucrat.c forces 

thoroughgoing overhaul tha’t ^ “ complex to permit the 

‘"“C 'he academic program needs. 

, j 8™eral education, the prevailing pattern for 

a students entry into college, a pattern to be traced as far back as 
Columbia s program m die igao’s and strongly influenced by Har- 
vard s report of ig^, is bankrupt where it is a^ed to very large 
numbers. In the laige umversiUes. and to a degree even in the 
best of our colleges, forces outside any one university’s control have 
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nitude of research since World War II have led to a focusing on 
smaller, more speaahzed topics In almost all fields, the prospec 
tive teacher knows that the best positions go to the speaalist and 
that scholarly eminence in a specialized area is the best way to 
professional ad\ancement Consequently, he specializes to a high 
degree in graduate school, continues to do so as a teacher filling 
a spot within a department, and trains his own students in a 
similar manner All these forces tend to magnify the attraction of 
graduate teaching over undergraduate teaching an unfortunate 
magnification, since graduate work, by mere virtue of being higher, 
possesses greater prestige already 

Closely related to the attractiveness of graduate over under- 
graduate classes is the attractiveness of research over tea ing 
Clearly the opportunities for research have never been so abun 
dant, and the prestige has never been so high Even the pro essor 
with a great love of teaching finds it difficult to resist 
thing else that he also enjoys and that has a higher like i oo o 
giving him greater professional standing For many a pro essor, 
the problem in its present form is not even whether resear an 
teaching are compatible, for dearly, in terms of his presence m 
classroom, they are not With the large sums being mveste in 
search, the quesUon for an individual professor is not ow o 
bine research and teaching but more bluntly how soon 
leave teaching and for how long Psychologically, t r 

for the college teacher At least he is not under the ai y 
feeling that dassroom teaching is taking time away ^ . 

search or — a less common feeling, I think that is 
causing him to neglect his teaching 

Yet, I suspect the emphasis upon research nrofes 

have aped dfe sciences iS research does not 

sors feelings of being caught in the middle » likelv to 

few, the genuine contnbuUon to knowledge j Xlie 

come out of faculty research than out of 

contributions that are xnade by most protesso^ 

are likely to be small, speaal, and isola , . Iikelv to 

the researcher looks up from the task at ^ midst of an 

the feeling of having dimbed ^ ^“^”Iook elanang to right 

awesome ranee of mountains And sua students who 

and left to sfe dte great nuotbeta o£ 

have yet to reach the foothills, may en 
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ments for teachers Neither o£ these reflex actions has, I think, 
fully reached the college teacher, but I think administrations are 
^vell aware of them The professor basking in the actuality of fewer 
classes and the prospective professor bargaining for even fewer may 
not notice that as his teaching load goes down, the number of his 
students goes up And even the undergraduate teacher who is aware 
that classes are getting larger is at least teaching classes he wants 
to teach Even if they are not precisely in his specialty, he is not 
teaching the kind of introductory basic courses that his Ph D has 
ill suited him for By lowering the requirements for teachers and 
assuming that part time apprentices can do the job of full time 
professors the lowest of lower division subjects still are taught Col 
lege composition, for example, an English department s confronta 
tion with the raw masses, has passed, like the vast unarable lands 
of the West, into the hands of a subjugated people— temporary in 
structors, graduate assistants, faculty wives, and others — and has 
done so without having to resort to whiskey, firearms, or killing 
off the buffalo 

The fully qualified college faculty member is in an enviable po- 
sition today as compared with any penod since the 1930 s His per 
sonal fortunes are booming just as higher education is booming 
Still, it seems to me he cannot be comfortable when the pressures 
are so great upon him The fact that he cannot stretch himself to 
cover all that his conscience might demand of him is the personal 
embodiment of the difficulty faang all higher education The ele 
nientary educational and economic necessity operating in the midst 
of tins shortage of faculty members is that the available faculty 
gets employed at the higher levels of instruction If the professor 
15 sa\ed for the lower undergraduate division, it can only be as a 
lecturer to the multitudes or as an image on closed circuit TV 
t is ard to argue ivith necessity, and, numbers aside, this col 
lege teaclier, who has hopes of operating on the frontiers of dis 
covery and the training to do it. has difficulty relinquishing his 
speaahzed study for the humbler tasks of dealing with beginning 
undergraduates whose abilities, backgrounds, and interests vary 
greatly Graduate study has become more specialized in all areas 
The nature of researcli grants, the expansion of knowledge, and 
the increasing sophistication of machines and techniques in tlie 
saenccs ha\e all pushed in that direction In the humanities and 
soaal saences, the large number of graduate students and the mag 
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Had I any confidence that it might be possible, I would suggest 
that m many areas we draw back from probing the mountains and 
concentrate on making the most of our avilization on the plain 
Academic research has a way of piling up the new causing the old 
to sink out of sight The same tasks can be performed again and 
again giving an air of industry that stands in the way of doing 
something with all the knowledge and insight research has sup- 
posedly gained But human beings scholarly human beings among 
them are not likely to draw back either as individuals or in a 
group So the university teacher, attracted by the challenges to be 
found on the frontiers of knowledge and by the material advan 
tages enjoyed by those working there, is likely to be pulled away 
from teaching the beginning students who are arriving in such 
numbers 


One of the great dangers to higher education is not being 
forced to countenance really bad teaching but rather increasing the 
already large tolerance for teaching of a middling sort A college 
faculty s tolerance of mediocre teaching explains why it always 
seems so easy to stretch faculty, to get classes taught to find some* 
one to man the classroom in times of crisis such as these It also 
wp ains w y the teaching part of a college professor s responsi 
1 ities as such low status Although the professor has many rea 
to e satisfied with his current comfortable comparatively 
uent con tion I think he cannot escape discomfort Some is 
the common discomfort a man experiences when faced with con 
But also a man of conscience 
fi, ^ ^ infinitely extendable teaching seems to 

^ ^ ® ^^g^rness with which a teacher seems to give up teach 
mg and by the narrowness of the range of teaching a teacher 
seems eager to do ° 

My own anguish and my more specific concern grow out of my 
distrust of the adaptability of institutions of higher learning The 
response most institutions have made to increasing enrollments and 
e s ortage o acu ty has been so primitive one cannot help but 
think that refiection and intelligence might have done better And 
1 is ar to s a e the idea that there is a connection between un 
dergraduate ferment and the conditions and practices of college 
teaching 

Fewer professors lecturing to more students at lower levels and 
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toward revitalizing the undergraduate program, particularly in 
the Hist two years The reason tliat general education has lost its 
vitality lies not with an outmoded curriculum or even wit i le 
viability o£ the general education philosophy, but witli the fact 
that an adequate supply of the hind of college teadicrs tliat once 
gave the program life no longer exists Despite tlie gravitation of 
faculty members to teaching fewer courses and more specialized 
upper division and graduate courses, I thinh mucli could be done 
to attract the faculty bach to the undergraduates It is not impos- 
sible I think, to place the most eminent faculty member in an in 
troductory course if it does not come labeled “Introduction to 
Such and such, and is not pressed into a rigid institutional pat- 
tern It IS not too expensive to have seminars for freshmen and 
for seniors too, if one plans large lectures at appropriate places 
elsewhere in the program to offset the cost It does not tahe a great 
stretching of the imagination to envision some graduate assistants 
doing varied teaching and tasks of other kinds rather than merely 
taking over the teaching of the freshman year It is not, m short, 
impossible to do a great deal more than has been done to give the 
student rewarding teaching experiences, even dunng a time when 
colleges have too many students and too few faculty 

As much as I deplore a teacher leaving the classroom even 
or a good reason, I would argue that assembling the pick of a col 
faculty to face this task of restoring teaching and a program to 
0 undergraduate years would be a justification for their tempo 
^ry absence They might consider old fashioned homeopathic 
tal^h*^^*^ dealing with an infection harmful to the to- 

, university, however it appears to have improved 

c ealth of a part Giving to the undergraduate program in small 
^oses some of the sources of that infection might help to check its 
smaU 1^^*^ ^^bify its harmful effects Such doses would include 
su^ d specialized ones special freedoms m conducting 

leaves of absence to improve teaching, opportunities 
tional^'^^ substantial grants for superior teaching and institu- 
teacln refraining from publication and for continuing 

^ commitment to teaching in today s academic climate 
lies so'° expenditure of will some sacrifice of opportum 

P'Jttmg aside of other strong desires Colleges and uni 
diMfir. profession as a whole need to give concrete in 

^'cauons that Us worth It 

cuing teachers thoughtful teachers are not easy to come by. 
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and small and medium sized classes — and by whom and at what 
place in the student s progress toward a degree Such an ideal 
should offer variety some small class work with the best minds the 
university has to offer as well as exposure to eminent men in a 
large lecture hall, some of such exposure at the beginning of one's 
work as well as at the end, some opportunity for discussion classes, 
lectures, seminars with a variety of teachers, some independent 
study, guided reading or research, and tutorials as well as formal 
classes It should offer disapline closely supervised work in lab- 
oratories or by sections under the eyes of the most disaplined of 
professors instead of the least disaplined as is now the rule It 
should offer excitement and the arousing of the imagination — a 
task perhaps for a group of professors or one which breaks aivay 
from conventional patterns of instruction Finally, it should offer 
the students many chances to identify with the college teacher at 
his very best 


These are ideals of coune, that colleges have long professed, 
but I have not observed them very often of late in practice More 
Jan that I suspect such ideals have not even m the past nsen to 
e visi 1 ity of recognizable objectives Our energies have been 
directed toward the formalization of subject matter and the grant 
mg 0 credit, toward providing the curriculum that would produce 
e we ed man without reflecting that however rounded he 

becomes he is as much the result of the teachers as he is of what is 
aug am not critiazing the attention given to curnculum, or 
e ^nting o credit, or to debating general versus special edu 
cation l am asking that similar attenuon be given to finding ways 
of provdmg the ttudent v,.th an exposure to college teaching that 
hts learning It strikes me that the failure to 
mu spea c consideration to the actual patterns of teach 
ih? 1*" teaching process, may be one reason for 

1 f "“*“8 ‘“dtty It la a strange omission too, 

nia aspect o a students program could be looked at and 

planned lor as clearly as the cutnculum 

Having considered some desirable objectives m terms of the 
students actual classroom experience I would propose that the 
university as it now exists be as carefully considered 
What kind of teachers characterize the faculty? What kind of 
teaching do they do best? What kind of pressures do they feel they 
are under? What way of dealing with such pressures would en 
hance teaching? Such comiderations might be a good beginning 
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regardless o£ the efforts the academic world makes to honor them 
There is something about teadiing that defies all efforts to make 
the teacher stick only to his tasks And the better the teacher, the 
more likely he is to be willing to range into other activities and 
to be asked to do so He would probably be a worse teacher other 
wise, would certainly be a bad teacher if he never thought to take 
himself beyond his classroom walls For there is not necessarily an 
inverse relationship between a man’s ability as a teacher and his 
eminence in the world outside It may be and often is quite the 
opposite His teaching profits from his other expenences, and his 
students profit too when and if his physical presence can be cap- 
tured for the classroom 

I would guess that the more the teacher possesses in mind, in 
sensitivity, in personality, in creativity, the more he may be led 
away Perhaps this is because a person with a strong and interest 
ing mind (such as a good teadher must have) may be reluctant to 
commit himself without stmt to the minds of others Perhaps it is 
because a creative mind tends to follow out its impulses in defiance 
of the necessities of teaching Perhaps it is simply that even the 
light routine of teaching comes to weigh heavily on those who 
became teachers in the past to escape a more deadly routine Per 
haps the exposure teaching gives to many other possibilities creates 
a desire to explore them And perhaps, as regards the truly great 
teacher, it is the almost acadental capturing of him as a teacher 
that IS to be wondered at rather than his flights away from it into 
more passionate pursuits We should be thankful for the loneliness 
outside that cannot always be borne 

Scholarship — teaching and research, learning, in its broadest 
sense— is the ultimate strength of the university Today s campus 
®xating place and almost everyone seems caught up in it 
And yet much of that exateraent is generated by the magnitude 
of the enterprise, the busyness of it that keeps it operating Look 
ing closely at the college or university as a place for learning, one 
feels dissatisfied with the educational ideal implied by the title 
multiversity For, as I have argued previously, education is es 
sentially personal and the multiversities we have do not seem to 
foster the relationship between the single student and the single 
teacher (whether he is actually alone with him is not precisely 
relevant) that is important beyond all others Customanly, the idea 
of a university is best seen withm a college— a body of men united 
by common purposes and working toward common goals > 
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CHAPTER X 

A TIME FOR learning 
AND A PLACE 
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It IS also probably true that the bigger a campus becomes, the 
more busyness seems to be a part of it Thus the modem university 
seems to have reached a size that generates excitement, and now 
It might seek to create groups in which a sense of intellectual 
identity and common purpose might offer the repose necessary to 
contemplative thought 

It would be possible, of course, by strict regulation of all ac 
tivities, to reduce the busyness on campus The offiaal ivay, pre- 
ferred by both faculty and students, would be to set up a com 
mittee to explore the possibiliues The best way might be for a 
professor and some students to leave the campus for a week or a 
month, taking an adequate supply of food and dnnk and the 
an u of books that interested them most, and hole up in a 
place as far removed from culture as possible— an old mining 
camp a summer hotel in midwinter, or a cheap suite of rooms in 
some nondescnpt office budding At worst, it would provide a kind 
sea a experience, useful to space exploration if to nothing else 
At Dest, It might force some continuity of thought, provide some 
confronting higher learning, and give some 
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some shelters in a new territory is more important than rry g 
about how lone they will last , _ 

To accept students as they are. one must acknowledg 

penchant for plunging at once into the deepest oE waters an ri 

on the airiest o£ enthusiasms That is precisely the oppor uii y 
and task o£ undergraduate teaching to bring out the particu a 
of the general truths students are so eager to declare, to es roy 
some simplicities and introduce them to others, and at t e same 
time to keep them at the various tasks oE acquiring competences 
This last may have to be accomplished by the kind oE bribery lat 
distinguishes one kind o£ teaching excellence the promise o sou 
warming mouth filling venues i£ the student will patiently pursue 
the less sweeping tasks at hand 

^Vhat 1 have said about excitement and repose in the previous 
chapter is based on the premise that college age is chiefly the 
period between eighteen and twenty two Such a narrow age range 
does not, oE course, accurately desenbe the college population 
Many older people who missed out on the college education their 
sons and daughters expect as a matter o£ course now form an older 
group on campus Another group are those who dropped out short 
of a degree and return after a few years’ absence The success of 
both groups suggests that colleges might advise the deferring of 
college education for many students 

A number o£ widely accepted studies have followed the progress 
of those who drop out of college and later return The rather 
alarming attrition of a class as it moves from freshman year to 
graduation — upward of 50 percent — seems less alarming when one 
finds out that a good many of those who leave do return and do 
graduate, albeit years after their former classmates While some 
kinds of intervening experience — travel, other schooling, for ex 
ample — seem more valuable than other kinds, the fact of being 
away seems most important 

Siaiisiics hide Ae many reasons both for dropping out and 
or coming back The adolescent who can’t control his passions, 
me athlete not up to the first team but unwilling to be hamburger, 
unfortunate victim of family disaster, the ill equipped, the 
unprepared, tlic don’t give a damn — the range of possibilities is 
a most endless Nevertheless, whatever tlic reason for leaving school 
an whatever the reason for iciuming, a period of life outside the 
»a ^of learning seems to have beneficial effects 

lough 1 do not often draw upon my own education as pat- 
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another, the mental selves chasing off in all directions. Yet the 
chances are never greater that the self will be open to an excite- 
ment in learning just as it is open to the intensity of its own con- 
flicts. That is the greatest argument for a beginning college educa- 
tion that involves much active participation, the antithesis of the 
packed lecture class in which loo many students spend too much 
of their time. 

The requirements made on higher education are great, since 
the public school finishes with its pupils at seventeen or eighteen 
and the public’s expectation is that almost ever^'one will continue 
with formal learning. Although colleges and universities could 
encourage high school graduates to defer college education until 
other experience had better prepared them for it, tliey seldom do. 
Rather, they seem to say, college education is for kids, and they 
confront the students with an array of forms, requirements, and 
procedures that only cowed or callow youths could long counte- 
nance. I have already discussed the shortcomings of freshman- 
sophomore programs. The lack is the more painful because youth 
demands a great deal. If college is to confront its students at the 
rommonly accepted time, it must face the fact that learning must 
in large measure come up to the life that a majority of the students 
are finding out about on their own for the first time. 

That fact may explain why so many sdiolarly professors gravi- 
tate to teaching advanced students. It is not only that their in- 
terests are more specialized than the general interest one can hope 
tor from the beginning student. It is that at the higher level they 
feel less need for arguing the worth of their subject, for disclosing 
what they know in colors that will attract the eye. For it takes 
a good deal of learning before ideas catch and hold a student’s 
attention inerely by virtue of the plain truth they reveal. Until 
that time, the teacher is, indeed, a teller of tall tales, a bargainer 
for attention, a candy butcher whose customers buy his ivares for 
the large general truths they hope to find in each and every box. 

College IS the time for creating the grandest of speculations out 
of the scantiest of substance, for the most heated defense of prin- 
ciples backed by the flimsiest of arguments. Such abilities, as highly 
developed in sophomores as in seniors, are not to be sneered at. 
More learning often takes place in defense of a shaky premise than of 
a sound one, just as more imagination goes into creating something 
from nothing than in rearranging what already exists. Erecting 
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another, the mental selves chasing off in all directions. Yet the 
chances are never greater that the self will be open to an excite- 
ment in learning just as it is open to the intensity of its own con- 
flicts. That is the greatest argument for a beginning college educa- 
tion that involves much active participation, the antithesis of the 
packed lecture class in whidt too many students spend too much 
of their time. 

The requirements made on higher education are great, since 
the public school finishes with its pupils at seventeen or eighteen 
and the public’s expectation is that almost everyone will continue 
with formal learning. Although colleges and universities could 
encourage high school graduates to defer college education until 
other experience had better prepared them for it, they seldom do. 
Rather, they seem to say, college education is for kids, and they 
confront the students with an array of forms, requirements, and 
procedures that only cowed or callow youths could long counte- 
nance, I have already discussed the shortcomings of freshman- 
sophomore programs. The lack is the more painful because youth 
demands a great deal. If college is to confront its students at the 
commonly accepted time, it must face the fact that learning must 
in large measure come up to the life that a majority of the students 
are finding out about on their own for the first time. 

That fact may explain why so many scholarly professors gravi- 
tate to teaching advanced students. It is not only that their in- 
terests are more specialized than the general interest one can hope 
for from the beginning student. It is that at the higher level they 
feel less need for arguing the worth of their subject, for disclosing 
what they know in colors that will attract the eye. For it takes 
a good deal of learning before ideas catch and hold a student’s 
attention merely by virtue of the plain truth they reveal. Until 
that time, the teacher is, indeed, a teller of tall tales, a bargainer 
for attention, a candy butcher whose customers buy his wares for 
the large general truths they hope to find in each and every box. 

College is the time for creating the grandest of speculations out 
of the scantiest of substance, for the most heated defense of prin- 
ciples backed by the flimsiest of arguments. Such abilities, as highly 
developed in sophomores as in seniors, are not to be sneered at. 
More learning often takes place in defense of a shaky premise than of 
a sound one, just as more imagination goes into creating something 
from nothing than in rearranging what already exists. Erecting 
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tern or parallel, it is particularly relevant here Had it not been 
for the war, I might never have entered college, for I had neither 
the money nor the purpose to get me there immediately after high 
school Nor was I, in the days before World War II, under the 
same pressure to go on to college as today’s high school students 
are I spent almost two years working before the war pulled me 
into military service, and my entry into college after basic training 
was by a arcuitous route Basic training is uncompromising in the 
discomfort it causes to nonbelligerents like myself, and when after 
a spring and summer of basic training I was selected for the Army 
Specialized Training Program it was a deliverance out of Egypt 
(actually out of Texas) And still, the Army had a final twist be- 
fore letting me and my fellow soldiers arrive at vanous universities 
throughout the land We were brought to a staging area — an 
abandoned POW camp with the fences still intact There we stayed 
for a week or so, waiting behind barbed wire for each new ship- 
ment of the lucky ones being sent off to college and gibbenng at 
them in impossible German and worse Japanese The symbolism 
was exactly right, and never has college been a more freeing ex 
penence than it was for us 

Without arguing that my own experience is conclusive, I do 
think that the delay in going to college and the difficulty of getting 
there were benefiaal It seems to me worthwhile to consider ways 
in which college could be deferred until some confrontation with 
the world enhances its value The draft or other military service 
IS one way Although one cannot use the conditions of World War 
II and the GI Bill as an exact parallel, the achievement of the 
many who came back to college after the war is a strong argument 
in favor of the greater sense of purpose that experience and ma 
tunty bring With our present affluence, federal scholarships for 
peacetime military service would not be an impossibility Such 
scholarships could eliminate a good deal of artful dodging that 
now goes on between the college student and his military obliga 
tions and would remove some of the economic barriers that cause 
inequality of educational opportunity If conditions permitted 
some changes in the concept of basic and advanced military tram 
ing, ROTC might be removed from the campus, its academic com 
ponents taken over by academic departments and its military com- 
ponents returned to the armed forres, where they belong 

The war in Viet Nam will cause many thousands of students 
to defer college The passage of a new GI Bill will provide oppor- 
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from those who shouldn’t, and would be simpler than admitting 
everyone to college and losing such great numbers in the first 
years 

There are some other matters relating to the proper time for 
learning that I'd like to consider as a kind of campus miscellany 
hours of instruction, the academic calendar, the length of time for 
attaining a degree, and tlie extension of a time for learning past 
that ordinanly given to formal education 

What should be said of the fifty minute hour? Is it a product 
of custom, convenience, or some mysterious inner rhythm of the 
individual and the universe? Certainly it does have something to 
do with the attention span, as it has to do with the ratio of the 
time taken to arrive somewhere for a meeting and the time spent 
there An hour is a convenient unit, enabling large numbers of 
people to keep track of when to be at one place and another 
Psychiatrists observe a fifty minute hour too 

These justifications for the prevailing class hour are probably 
as good as can be easily brought forth But although the fifty 
minute hour may be convenient for both institution and student 
and may be physiologically and psychologically natural, it loses 
justification the more inflexible it becomes Almost everything 
important about the process of learning has been insuffiaently 
studied, whereas the forms that define learning have been studied 
to excess Thus, college self study groups periodically inspect the 
packages in which learning presents itself from department to de- 
partment, complain about labels and sometimes about content, 
but rarely question the whole matter of packaging More, they 
seldom have considered the effects of quantifying learning, al 
though they show much alarm about the proliferation of courses 
that quantification tends to encourage 

Almost everything a human being does, almost everything 
nature does, is worthy of study, as is everything that has been done, 
as are the possibilities that may anse in the future That alone 
sets the basic dimensions of the university, elastic dimensions that 
push outward as does the expanding universe If the way we at 
tempt to encompass this continually expanding knowledge is to 
put pieces of it into courses and the courses into the fifty minute 
hour, the result is more and more pieces and more and more hours 
On the other hand, the time given to any one human being has 
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and worth keeping them at the bench for long hours at other 

times 

The academic calendar is a larger ordering of time It probably 
has more consequence for learning than is commonly thought The 
university calendar is a result of custom, climate, holidays, public 
school practices, and other forces The weight of all these probably 
accounts for the large amount of tinkenng with the calendar that 
goes on and the small amount of change Currently, there is much 
talk of the year round academic operation, of the trimester system, 
of the merits of the quarter as against the semester plan Most of 
these are discussed in terms of cutting down the total time it takes 
to get a college degree Except for some vague notion that we 
must speed up to catch up with knowledge, the reasons for shorten- 
ing the time are not very clear The lengthening of life, the in 
crease in wealth, and the shortening of the work day and work 
week might argue as forcefully in the other direction — that we 
should get students at a later time and be in no great hurry to 
certify them as educated 

Before tackling the academic calendar, one might try working 
on the regular calendar It leaves much to be desired January, to 
begin with, in most northern states at least, should simply be 
crossed off, its cold dirty gray swept out with the Christmas bills 
Surely the year should begin as nature does, with May, or move 
It back a month to Apnl to give some brief anticipation of spring 
to come and to have winter end with March, as vexing a month 
as January if not quite as dull Such a beginning would make fall 
more central than it now is keep it from being pushed off into 
winter prematurely One would have three full months to sink 
into winter rather than being deceived by the present calendar 
into believing that by December the worst is over 

As to holidays, we could do with more That embarrassing 
central holiday season from December 25 through January 1, that 
trough into which all neuroses run, would be done away with, to 
be replaced by frequent holidays through the winter months to get 
us to spring There, at the actual end of winter, the old year would 
be dispatclied quickly and the new year would be begun in warm 
i^in and spring green An extendi May holiday could restore 
some pag^i^ abandon to a calendar in which deaths are more cele- 
brated Uian life June. too. should ha\e m hohday. a minor one 
to balance Memorial Day but not to detract from the Fourth of 
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Upon economics or administrative ease or accommodation to out 
side interests For certain kinds of academic work, for example 
work that involves large amounts of reading, ten to twelve week 
units seem very short For some studies, such as mastery of certain 
basic concepts in mathematics or in laboratory procedure or the 
acquiring of factual knowledge divisible into almost any size blocks, 
the semester may be too long The quarter system does work 
against unity, does fragment knowledge more than the semester, 
IS harder to manage in terms of yearlong courses or even longer 
penods of concentration And aldiough institutions seem to feel 
pushed to choose one or the other (or go all out for the trimester), 
why need they choose? An academic year with a short term before 
Christmas and a long one after would not make scheduling ira 
possible, and it would aid studies that gam from a prolonged 
period of time and still effect the economies of consigning some 
courses to short terms It would, of course, mean that someone 
might have to consider what the aims of every course were and 
what aims courses should have It might mean that one sort of 
noneducational force (the difficulty of scheduling) acting upon an 
other (the number of classes) would result m an educational gam 
(the reduction in number of dasses) 

The continuing but seldom very consequential discussion of the 
academic calendar is currently linked with the movement of col 
leges to full year schedules Many universities are announcing to 
trustees and state legislators that the plant is operating around the 
year— some are almost able to say around the clock And although 
there is some willingness to treat the summer term as a fourth 
quarter, most schools still operate summer schools as somewhat 
separate entities Summer schools are still somewhat the creations 
of colleges of education, designed to provide additional work for 
public school teachers and to keep faculty members in the college 
of education from reflective thought through the entire year End 
ing summer sdiool as a separate entity would aid the effort to make 
teadier education a respected discipline It is not that summer 
schools should not have a special character But the special charac 
ter should not be that of simply providing for the inclusion of 
courses that cannot justify their existence in the regular year 
Teadiers would probably be better served were the summer term 
treated m fact, as one more term of the regular year 

I doubt that It harms many students— and the numbers already 
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Student be wholly free of the large questions about what enhances 
life for himself and for others And a large part must be learning 
that affords intellectual and sensory satisfactions that will be re- 
membered along with the gut pleasures of campus life 

Such emphases would not leave much for the merely vocational, 
the merely informational, the merely theoretical As regards tram 
ing for work, what higher education can best provide is the stamp 
of institutional approval, that student X has been inclined to such 
and such a vocation and that he may have a capacity and willing 
ness to use his mind and passions in such work, provided it gives 
to him in the measure he gives to it The institution can provide 
the labels that satisfy personnel departments, stamping its men and 
women graduates as being roughly competent or having an interest 
in teaching history or guiding investments or performing on the 
stage or collecting specimens 

In fact, this is what colleges do, even when they have larger 
pretensions What teaching major is prepared to be a teacher at 
graduation? What writer ever learned to write m college? What 
broker ever mastered the intricacies of investment m a business 
school? I am talking here about undergraduate education Ad« 
vanced work has always been very speafically vocational Increas 
ingly, It seems to me, undergraduate education is less specifically 
vocational, regardless of how hard it tries to keep pace It is in the 
undergraduate areas most inclined toward vocational training, such 
as engineering and business, that changes in teclinique, changes in 
demand, make obsolete by graduation time much of the specific job 
training that a curriculum contains Certainly it is useful to the 
student to complete college training supposedly qualified in some 
thing rather than nothing or even everything And since it is too 

mucli to ask the world of work to practice what it often preaclies 

that a man or woman with brains and interest is a valuable addi 
lion to any enterprise the colleges should properly provide labels 
One could imagine cscry student taking a standard curriculum 
and getting a degree in whatever specific subject he expressed a 
vocational preference for at the time of graduation, and not see 
mucli of an ad\crse affect upon the vocational utility of the college 
degree Specific, short range training necessary to assigned work 
should be the emplojcrs responsibility Further formal learning 
vsould then be cither specifically 'ocaiional in professional scliools 
tliat honestly sircar tliat the addiiionnl learning is necessary to the 
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aspect of Its architectural design As places of instruction and study, 
Its buildings would give the distinct sense of being enclosed, being 
sheltered They would provide places within that could be drawn 
around one’s shoulders Yet that cloistering should be so designed 
that, moving outside, one would feel the sense of space as providing 
freedom to move, to stretch, to let the eye roam and the mind 
expand In their total order, they should not dominate the indi 
vidual either by their magnitude or by their fastidiousness of ar- 
rangement If the setting is urban, then nature has to be brought 
in not with fake mountains or babbling brooks, but with honest 
courts of grass and trees and shrubbery, suited to its urban exist 
ence If the setting is rural, then buildings should be placed with 
respect for geologic time and geographic place — wind and water, 
sun and ram 

The calendar would be regulated by the surrounding climate, 
by the seasons in the country and by the movement of life, which 
IS only partly seasonal, in the city And within the calendar, the 
work Itself would seek to make the most of the long stretches of 
winter, the early twilights, the rainy seasons There would be some 
what flexible schedules for certain tasks, with some allowances for 
human failings There would be a close relationship between what 
was to be learned and the time and the kind of time necessary to 
such learning There would be no regular march through evenly 
spaced hours, but fixed and regular times for studies that profit 
from such hours and varying times and places for those that 
need variable hours Students would be guided in using the scraps 
of time that our rough schedule not only permits but countenances 
— the fifteen minutes to drill on a language, the ten minute walk 
tliat shapes a composition, the before-dinner lull filled with dis- 
course 

My university would be one you walk into It would have some 
kind of wall around it, and lots of inviting green grass, and enough 
architecture of a traditional kind to conceal the fact that it was 
just built yesterday, and the gates would be open wide — not wide 
enough for automobiles, but sufficient for humans Permitting tlie 
automobile has not only caused problems and increased noise, it 
has supported the idea of the scnicc station university where young 
men get pumped full of intellectual gas and get greased for a 
smootli passage through life 

So my university is a walk m place Having taken the effort to 
walk in, die student just might deade to stick around awliile Once 
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aspect of Its architectural design As places of instruction and study, 
Its buildings would give the distinct sense of being enclosed, being 
sheltered They would provide places within that could be drawn 
around one s shoulders Yet that cloistering should be so designed 
that, moMiig outside, one would feel the sense of space as providing 
freedom to move, to stretch, to let the eye roam and the mind 
expand In their total order, they should not dominate the indi 
vidual either by their magnitude or by their fastidiousness of ar- 
rangement If the setting is urban, then nature has to be brought 
in, not with fake mountains or babbling brooks, but with honest 
courts of grass and trees and shrubbery, suited to its urban exist 
ence If the setting is rural, then buildings should be placed with 
respect for geologic time and geographic place — wind and water, 
sun and ram 

The calendar would be regulated by the surrounding climate, 
by the seasons in the country and by the movement of life, which 
IS only partly seasonal, in the city And within the calendar, the 
work Itself would seek to make the most of the long stretches of 
winter, the early twilights, the rainy seasons There would be some- 
what flexible sdiedules for certain tasks with some allowances for 
human failings There would be a close relationship between what 
was to be learned and the time and the kind of time necessary to 
such learning There would be no regular march through evenly 
spaced hours, but fixed and regular times for studies that profit 
from such hours and varying times and places for tliose that 
need variable hours Students would be guided in using the scraps 
of time that our rough schedule not only permits but countenances 
— the fifteen minutes to drill on a language, the ten minute walk 
that shapes a composition the before dinner lull filled with dis 
course 

My university would be one you walk into It would have some 
kind of wall around it, and lots of inviting green grass, and enough 
architecture of a traditional kind to conceal the fact that it was 
just built yesterday, and the gates would be open wide — not wide 
enough for automobiles, but sufHaent for humans Permitting the 
automobile has not only caused problems and increased noise, it 
has supported the idea of the service station unnersity where young 
men get pumped full of intellectual gas and get greased for a 
smooth passage through life 

So my unuersit) is a \>alkm place Having taken the effort to 
walk m, the student just might deadc to stick around awhile Once 
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should end up ns a Frenchspeaking adult. But a forma 
class can only faintly copy sucli an together. In a 

driving the student aw.iy from language come back 

proper university, the student would °"j,,d‘_with the aid 

to class, it he came hack at all, V understand and 

ot obliging electronic devices— enough ^ 

be excited by what was going on. Or bet ’ , ■ oomc mucli 

constant informal exposure to a foreign lang g 
closer to duplicating experience abroad. ,„ork. However, 

Not that the student in my university because he was 

I’d like to tliink tliat the student spent long Ilexibility 

on to something he just couldn’t let go o , an interrupting 

of the university would permit his doing so wiUiout inter p 

him by vexing matters such as classes. Uiu it would be 

Our course ot study would have a js now. It 

even more arbitrary than the four-year _ as anotlier— by the 
could be determined by one means a . a 

financial resources available (an extende P student actually 
shorter period in lean), or by be a matter 

reached a level of accomplishment. It wou studies carry over 

ot years, for a student needs to see hovv on y ^^nt that can 

into the next and to experience the kinds ^ certain 

take place only over a year or more. A ,bese students 

duration is necessary to convince the pu ber, the copy- 

have had a long enough tiine to , t that is stamped on 
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each diploma. , j.-pcving triends would 

At such a place of learning, alumni alumni weekends, not 

come back frequently — not for reunions a ^bat they had to 

for degrees or certificates, but to finish “P P ■■ . e up studies that 
abandon when they left the first time -at they are doing or 
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tinue discourse In time, these might be called classes, but their 
poiv* would be slow and capable of being checked, so that their 
harmful effects would be minimized 

As to what is being taught, nothing, quite obviously, is Some 
in^ are being learned Under this system, a good many subjects 
ouldn t apjiear at all— those for example, that now infest college 
ratalogues, about which Socrates himself could not be interested 
he Administration of the Elementary School Lunch Program, 
for example, or An Introduction to Indo European Phonology, or 
Managerial Functioning of the Home Owned Retail Mercantile 
Establishment How could even the people doing such things be 
interested? These are things human beings tolerate in order to do 
ther things that do engage their interest The univeisity has no 
business being as dull as life ^ 

,11 would not be taught are 

hel^nf learn by himself or with the 

amnle , Sraoimar of a language, for ex- 

Much “f soaology and most other such sub- 
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o^"A^T,^ hn'h?'^' “ “"derstand what was going 

nnni n 7 ,h 1 ""S'" ‘here long enough .0 

flunk. But the fault is that tliere is such a class Of course one 
learns a language by exposure A child, abandoned m France, 
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Yet st)le has ah%a)-s enjoyed the ptulosophcr’s fa\or. \^iitclicad 
called It the ultimate morality of the human mind, a p irasc la 
requires some tliought. Did he have in mind the unified sense o 
one’s being iliat judges the rightness of one action as oppose to an 
other, the fitness all actions should have to the center one s i c see s 
or should seek? Did he mean tliat the measure of a man s mm i 
not m VNhat he thinks but in tlic diaractcnslic vvay us 
proceeds, not in his fidelity to logic or even to imagination u 
acquiring a sure sense of the vsorkings of his own mm J. _ 
amples he gives arc die administrator hating waste, t c 
prefemng good vsork, the engineer economizing his * j 

might have offered examples of a writer’s sensitivity to le 
and shape and feel of words, of a historians insistence upo 
ing the individual fact bear upon die large hypothesis, o 
tect’s concern for space, mass, and movement nor 
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judge, but what is beyond skill, the 'P comes from 

of skills with the ease and grace that e y person 

the whole self being fully involved in an ac 

IS so much the master as to show im under pressure " 

It IS what Hemingway describes as f t^e direct 

Whitehead as an aesthetic sense, base on unthout waste, and 
attainment of a foreseen end simply and without 

Gibbon as "the image of character except that 

sull, we have not begun to answm t^^ evidently, then, the 
it IS die man himself, “ 'Reasoning from what style 
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IS m terms of man s skills we must p does, with sim 
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A SENSE OF STYLE 


D eveloping a sense of style may seem to be too high- 
flown an aim for Amencan higher education, may even 
seem precious to those who have never given style much 
thought And yet, viewed either close at hand or from the philos 
ophers distance, style is one of the great ends at which education 
aims American college students do acquire a style, although most 
often It IS a superficial one One might claim that both the under- 
current of discontent and the overt agitation on the campus are not 
so much over issues as over style Barren as much of bohemianism 
IS, It IS a recognition that though style is partly dress and manner. 
It IS also the way one lives At its opposite is a similar, less fiercely 
held but more acceptable conception of style, which is defined 
chiefly by position, income, assoaates, and the like Perhaps what 
IS missing IS the sense of style as something more than either of 
these postures, as something the educated young man or woman 
might give some careful thought to 

Here, I think, the American college or university is lacking in 
affording no very clear sense of the worth of style It permits the 
student to reject conventional patterns of behavior and politely en 
courages him to examine various responses to life But this falls far 
short of actively encouraging students to value style In some classes 
they are exposed to style as an artistic concept, and they may in 
other courses gain at second hand some idea of what style is in a 
larger sense Even the most successful students — successful in an 
academic way, that is— do not acquire a sense of style In fact, 
among the peculiar results o£ academic exposure is that college 
students develop an invulnerability to style and come to regard “no 
style” as among the greatest of virtues It is almost as if college pre 
tjares its graduates to h\e without style and feel smug in doing so 
^rtainly it does not place the acquisition of style very high on its 
list ot aims 
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Yet style has always enjoyed the philosophers favor. %^itehead 
called It the ultimate morality of the Iiuman mind, a p irase t a 
requires some thought Did he have in mind the unified sense 
one s being that judges the rightness of one action as oppose to an 
other, the fitness all actions should have to the center one s i e sec 
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D eveloping a sense of style may seem to be too hig 
flown an aim for American higher education, may even 
seem preaous to those who have never given style much 
thought And yet. viewed either close at hand or ^om t e p i os 
opheL distance, style is one of the great ends at which 
aims American college students do acquire a ‘ 

often It IS a superficial one One might claim that both the under- 
current of discontent and the overt agitation on the campus are no 
so much over issues as over style Barren as much of bohemiamsm 
IS It IS a recognition that though style is partly dress and manner. 

It IS also the way one lives At its opposite is a similar, less fiercely 
held, but more acceptable concepuon of style, which is defined 
chiefly by position income, assoaates, and the like Perhaps wha 
IS missing IS the sense of style as something more than either of 
these postures, as something the educated young man or woman 
might give some careful thought to 

Here, I think, the American college or university is lacking in 
affording no very clear sense oE the worth of style It permits the 
student to reject conventional patterns o£ behavior and politely en 
courages him to examine various responses to life But this falls far 
short of actively encouraging students to value style In some classes 
they are exposed to style as an artistic concept and they may m 
other courses gam at second hand some idea of what style is in a 
larger sense Even the most successful students — successful in an 
academic way, that is— do not acquire a sense of style In fact, 
among the peculiar results of academic exposure is that college 
students develop an invulnerability to style and come to regard no 
style’ as among the greatest o£ virtues It is almost as if college pre- 
pares Its graduates to live without style and feel smug m doing so 
Certainly it does not place the acquisition of style very high on its 
list of aims 
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Yet style has always enjoyed the philosopher's favor. Whitehead 
called It the ultimate morality of the human mind, a phrase that 
requires some thought Did he have in mind the unified sense of 
one's being that judges the Tightness of one action as opposed to an 
other, the fitness all actions should have to the center one's life seeks 
or should seek? Did he mean that the measure of a man's mind is 
not in what he thinks but in the characteristic way his thought 
proceeds, not in his fidelity to logic or even to imagination but in 
acquinng a sure sense of the workings of his own mmd? The ex- 
amples he gives are the administrator hating waste, the artisan 
preferring good work, the engineer economizing his matenals He 
might have offered examples of a ivnter’s sensitivity to the sound 
and shape and feel of words, of a historian's insistence upon mak- 
ing the individual fact bear upon the large hypothesis, of an archi- 
tect's concern for space, mass, and movement. 

But what does style mean to the man who is neither artisan nor 
architect, wnter nor engineer? Certainly the sense of style m one's 
profession or craft argues its worth, as Whitehead has it arguing, 
from its uuhty As common as it is to think of style as mere 
fiddling and trifling, it is still style that immediately and power- 
fully communicates to a common audience It is as evident in the 
supenor phjsiaan as in the superior athlete It has some depend- 
ence upon the audience’s knowledge — a witer's style, as a carpen- 
ter's, IS more apparent to one who has tned his hand at the same 
occupation — and )et, I think, it has more to do isith the interest 
die audience takes in the act chan %vidi its intimate knowledge of 
It Tlie spectator sees not only skill, which practitioners can best 
judge, but what is bejond skill, the deployment of the full range 
of skills with the ease and grace that define stjle Style comes from 
the whole self being fully imoI\cd in an act over which the person 
IS so mucli the master as to show no sense of strain 

It IS what Hemingivay desenbes as “grace under pressure,” 
Wliitcliead as an aesthetic sense, based on admiration for the direct 
attainment of a foreseen end, simply and without waste, and 
Gibbon as “tlie image of cliaractcr ' 

SuII, wc ha\e not begun to answer what it is in life, except that 
It IS dte man himself, as Buffon said, and cvidcnil), then, the 
center and circumference of Jus being Reasoning from wliai si>Ic 
IS in terms of mans skills, wc must require a similar definition for 
5t)Ie in life It must be ihe masteiy o\cr all one does, with sim 
phat), hatmonj, and grace ObsiomI), attaining a stjlc of hfc is 
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no easy accomplishment, nor is it likely, once mastered, to be al 
ways mamtamed Like style in speech or in dress, it must develop 
through an awareness of style itself and yet not betray that aware- 
ness as a self conscious manner put on for the occasion One can, 
I think, deliberately develop a sense of style, in life as in writing 
Like poetry, as Mananne Moore writes, style will often strike us, 
should strike us, as not being worth all that fiddle A man loves to 
slop around unshaven a part of the time, a woman to let the 
muscles relax in the privacy of her bedroom If style is a consuming 
obsession, something that must always be maintained, then it be- 
comes mannerism A satisfactory style has some looseness, some 
tolerance for imperfection even as it performs an act or lives a life 
in ways that may seem to others to be quite beyond reach 

The sense of style grows out of an awareness of life’s many 
possibilities either to act against or in harmony with the physical 
needs and the spiritual hungers without which a person is neither 
alive nor human I am not talking about a life lived without pas 
Sion or a life lived under such control that physical needs and 
spiritual hunger are never felt Quite the opposite That is like 
expecting a tennis player to display style against an opponent who 
never rises to his game For life is a hard skill to master, and no 
one ever masters it unless he extends himself against it It is very 
much a matter of who is master, life or ourselves, and how much 
we can get through to its essentials to answer with essentials of our 
own Style establishes a harmony — temporary perhaps, but firm 
nevertheless — between ourselves and life Out of both the struggle 
and the reconciliation come the words and acts that reveal style. 
Not to live life meanly — that would define it Nor to squander it — 
that would define it at the other extreme 

More to the point, what could higher education contribute to 
developing a sense of style? As I have argued previously for the 
development of certain senses during the early years of education, 
I will argue now for their being emphasized again as the college 
student begins to shape a life of his own 

The senses of play, discovery, and order, fully developed and 
not allowed to atrophy, give a beginning for acquiring a sense of 
style One cannot free himself enough from any of the demands of 
life to show grace or to inspire imitation without the sense of 
play The best style is very much a possession that, however it is 
acquired, has the look of being natural to the person An indi- 
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vidual's nature is seldom attractive i£ it does not show some sense 
of play An ability to let up, to squander time profitably, seems 
characteristic of those who have acquired style in living Although 
one can speak of a grim style, the very terms are contradictory 

Americans, some critics say, work hard and play hard, desper- 
ately at both But it is not the fervor with whi^ a person enters 
into one or the other that prevents a satisfactory style of living It 
IS whether either one or the other is done insensibly Work can be 
the most satisfactory kind of play if one brings to it imagination 
and zest and if one does not believe that work is all that matters in 
the world There are tiroes, of course, when work will be dull, ivill 
be unammated by anything but the necessity of getting it done 
And there are times when one s imagination and zest are such that 
a particular piece of work is all that matters in the world, although 
even then, this is a condition of the moment rather than a truth 
one should hold fast to Play, on the other hand, can be very hard 
work, as demanding of one's physical and psychic energies, as die 
hardest, most frustrating workday And certainly it is work if the 
player cannot convince himself that it is play Something is lost if 
such an argument even has to be waged Thus, when I talk about 
keeping alive a sense of play, I am not talking about an arbitrary 
division between work and play, or even about the games, the di 
versions, that men and women turn to in leisure hours Ratlier I 
am talking about a spirit that runs through all our enterpnses, a 
laughing spirit, a loosening spirit, a freeing spirit, a mocking spint, 
which always has at hand a make believe world that can be held 
against actuality to show its make believe characteristics too 

Higher education could, I think, foster that, and probably it 
does not do so very well Fun and games are ali on one side of the 
fence, the life of the mmd on the other Lessons are pursued too 
systematically, and courses of study are too firmly mapped out The 
cheerful hedonism that is still to be found m undergraduate life 
leaves the person with a lifetime of regret that he didn’t make more 
out of it or gives him the opportunity for conversion to serious 
study in graduate school, inhere drink and reproduction are the 
chief reliefs 

The act of scholarship tends to enlarge tint area of expcncnce 
y,e deem serious, to make small things significant, and to diminish 
the sphere of joy A bug when it is a bug often brings delight. 
^NTien it becomes an insect it begins to take on significance When 
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It becomes a centipede it drags in both fear and Latin derivations 
When It IS truly and accurately and naturally known as any of a 
class (Chilopoda) of long Battened many segmented predaceous 
arthropods it has lost most of its "bugginess” and is well on the 
way to becoming a life work, an object of “serious” scholarship. It 
IS possible, of course, for entomologists, as for Anglo Saxon teach- 
ers to make their increasing knowledge of the seemingly small il 
luminate the larger world, adding to man's joy as well as to the 
sum of his knowledge But that is rare, and even then, the joy is 
of a different kind than that commonly associated with the world 
More often 1 think, a scholar’s specialization is inflated to give it 
more universal currency than it is worth, the scholar is encouraged 
toward pretentiousness and pedantry, and, worst of all, joy of any 
kind IS squeezed out in the process 

The scholar is always in danger of defending his peculiar, often 
esoteric, pursuits by automatically urging the seriousness of his 
endeavors instead of admitting, as he should, that he is tempera- 
mentally incapable of making his living any other way, that he is 
too fine an instrument to be employed m coarser pursuits, that he 
IS having too much fun of his peculiar kind to bother to defend 
what he is doing ¥rom urging its seriousness to asserting its su 
perionty is an easy step to the loss not only of joy but to the 
growth of some of the snobbishness of academic solemnity In 
turn the seriousness of the professor infects the student body, the 
graduate school grimness creeps down into the undergraduate 
years, and before long — unless the professor looks askance at his 
own absurdity or the students reject such joyless pedantry — educa 
tion gives up joy and gams little m return Worst of all, a sus 
tamed and deadly seriousness in the pursuit of knowledge is prob 
ably detrimental to the free play of mind whereby the great leaps 
in our understanding are often made 

The sense of discovery would also enhance a style of life The 
greatest accomplishment of any college (and most colleges succeed 
in this respect to some degree) is the opening of doors the students 
were not previously aware of The student may have to climb over 
the machinery, tolerate lackluster instruction, dutifully fill re- 
quirements, but given a group of young men and women doing as 
many things as the colleges provide, given a library of a size he 
has never seen before, given a faculty of some size and peculiarity 
(if not distinction), he cannot escape the sense of new ventures 
This openness to experience, to life, is much a part of the style 
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higher education might help one acquire I do not 
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the best self among the multitude each of us contain worth try- 
ing for 

The sense of order is the last of the senses I would have a per- 
fect education develop Without order, one’s life has neither style 
nor contour. What style in writing or painting or sculpture most 
discloses IS the way the stylist establishes order among the unruly 
elements of which his work is made The sophistication of one’s 
response to works of art is related to the kind of order, the com 
plexities of order he can perceive The "plain style," as defining 
certain English prose, is one in which order rules over all else, and 
yet not in a fastidious way but in a straightforward way that will 
have a man say what he has to say with the least fussing around 
The baroque style in writing, as in other arts, is at an opposite ex- 
treme It impresses us by its very ability to build toward a col- 
lapse into chaos and yet to adueve an ordered relationship be- 
tween even the most distant parts The two extremes pose some 
difficulties for those developing a sense of style 'The one seems to 
have no style at all, and the other exhausts our patience in trying 
to follow Its intricacies 

One might compare prose style with life Thoreau may seem to 
be seeking the plain style of living, but the merest open eyed at 
tention to his writing suggests that such an easy assumption may 
be wrong Rather he is seeking — burrowing is his favorite meta 
phor — some imagined bedrock, there to plant his feet And yet 
the stability he seeks is a relauve one only, a place to stand to as- 
sure himself that there is sudi a place, but having arrived at that 
assurance, a place to depart from The simplicity he constantly 
seeks is, I think, a maximum response to the large ordenngs of 
human life The seasons provide him both a literary design and a 
simple marking of the time he drifts through And that is the point 
for Thoreau, for many men who seem to have achieved an exem 
plary plain style of living The ordenng is not an imposing of 
simple systems upon what should be a rich life It is rather the 
finding of certain basic vermes by which one can mark a passage, 
hke noting as one walks through a woods a fallen tree or an out 
cropping of rock or a patch of lush green if one’s intention is to 
return by the same path It is also the enhancing of life within the 
plainness one deades to strive for as his life s fashion Thoreau can 
be accused of provincial narrowness when he says that Concord is 
his Pans, and yet, if Concord lacked a good deal that Pans pos 
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nice house with nice furnishings and nice children in nice ‘ j- 
roundings And if they are somewhat intelligent and pursue stuo ^ 
to which they give a measure of their attention and get a degr 
they may have all these things Perhaps that is all we can expect 
human aspiration, all we can expect of colleges and universities 
Yet It seems not unreasonable to wonder whether anyone ente 
a college or university for the purpose of learning how to liv 
That must be what Thoreau found so lacking at Harvard a centui 
ago Failing to provide him with a means of earning a living, i 
dso failed to tell him how to live For that, he went to the wood. 
Ihere are fewer woods today The colleges and universities that dc 
maintain some spots of green might reasonably be asked to con 
sider whether their purpose is not that of shedding light on how 
to live, of suggesting that in life, as in man’s separate skills, ac 
quinng style is one of the highest achievements of learning 
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nice house with nice furnishings and nice children in nice sur- 
roundings And if they are somewhat intelligent and pursue studies 
to which they give a measure of their attention and get a degree, 
they may have all these things Perhaps that is all we can expect of 
human aspiration, all we can expect of colleges and universities 
Yet It seems not unreasonable to wonder whether anyone enters 
a college or university for the purpose of learning how to live 
That must be what Thoreau found so lacking at Harvard a century 
ago Failing to provide him with a means of earning a living, it 
also failed to tell him how to live For that, he went to the woods 
There are feiver woods today The colleges and universities that do 
maintain some spots of green might reasonably be asked to con- 
sider whether their purpose is not that of shedding light on how 
to live, of suggesting that in life, as in man’s separate skills, ac- 
quiring style IS one of the highest achievements of learning 
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activity j$ going to be that of a teacher would either be a prac- 
titioner witli tlie rudiments of a style before he began his career 
or tvould feel obliged to develop a style as a mark of competence 
in his profession. 

There is, of course, style In conducting investigations and re- 
porting on their results, which can be encouraged if not actually 
developed in university work. Sudi style disdoses itself in the proln 
lem chosen and in Uie tools chosen to work at it, in both the com- 
mitment and detachment shown in pursuing its course, in the pride 
and humility with which one faces the successes and defeats in- 
volved in any following out of one's curiosity, in the ability to 
place what, after all, may be one's self-indulgence as well as one's 
discharging of a debt to posterity in perspective with other learn- 
ing and other living. There is much more to this kind of advanced 
study than the ability to accept the requirements of a scholarly 
discipline, to follow out recognized patterns of inquiry, and to get 
results in a form acceptable to some organ of publication. 

Finally, as regards the application of an academic style to life, 
the college experience should encourage developing a style of life 
more than it does. The uneasiness the undergraduate feels about 
precepts and practice, about getting a job and getting an educa- 
tion, about specialization and general education, about ideals and 
realities, makes of his experience an education in compromise. 
And although that is, from one way of looking at it, what all ex- 
perience affords, yet that is precisely ivhat the development of a 
s'fyAf wuriv agafnst. CoOcffr can be iooked si ss the ft? 

choices under a condition of suspended commitment. What one 
chooses in college — to play the social game, to bend to the books, 
to have a go at art — is not the last word on what will happen next, 
or, particularly, what will happen in the more distant future. But 
a college can go too far in making it possible to defer choices while 
getting the most general of educations. When it does, or seems to, 
there is always a call for more precise training, for more rigor, for 
making the college more a part of the real world. That is not my 
point at all. If I would ask for anything, it tvould be to let col- 
lege be even more artificial, even more unlike the world, even more 
evasive of realities, so that the habit of compromise that life can 
alone enforce upon one will not be positively inculcated by higher 
education. Let some other, dieaper agency, like marriage, teach 
that lesson. 
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the small fraction of a discipline that becomes the object of study, 
1 doubt that graduate students in science develop a sense of style 
in their resear* except perhaps as it may rub off from close col 
laboration with an unusual scientist One way of bringing the two 
sitjp ™*ght be the shared appreciation of the fact that 
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CHAPTER XII 


A SENSE OF WORTH 


N O QUESTIONS arouse more general interest on a college cam 
pus than questions of monility It has always been so The 
age and interests of college students and their removal from 
their families make it almost certain that their desires and means 
of satisfying those desires will be at variance with society s estab- 
lished conventions Today, students argue for a new sexual mo 
rahty, and within the traditional moral province of theology dis 
cuss existentialism and neo orthodoxy and God is dead and the 
consequences each formulation has for an individual s actions 
Since the parents are absent, college does give the student a 
large responsibility for his own conduct It is understandable that 
colleges, like parents, seem to concentrate on sexual morality, 
since if left somewhat to themselves, college age men and women 
are likely to put sexual activity first among their electives But 
however intense the individuals pleasure, the colleges* view of 
morality as chiefly concerned with sexual conduct is too narrow It 
is the broader definition of morality that should particularly con 
cem the colleges Any experience on their own may give the young 
the opportunity to let their natural desires lead them to a “new 
morality ’ But few experiences give them the chance to ponder on 
questions of worth, before marriage and work and family diminish 
the necessity of such ponderings Questions of morality are often 
no more than questions of opportunity But the educational ex 
periences that stimulate the students to question almost every con- 
cept of worth are opportunities of another kind, which have never 
been as available to as many people 

Traditionally, the colleges did not have to worry very much 
about finding bedrock on which diameter should be built Educa- 
tion was determinedly moral, and as higher education was higher, 
so It capped the construction of the Christian gentleman, which, it 
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Among the freedoms I have been quietly espousing throughout 
this book IS that of following out one s bent Only by doing so, it 
seems to me, can one really acquire a style Four years of college are 
enough to give it a try, for the institution to sanction the push 
ing out in positive directions with no guarantee, of course, that 
the student will arrive at where he vaguely would like to go Yet 
he would have had, as few students do now, the sense of a whole 
life committed to some central interest, and the manners, the 
gestures, the satisfactions, the frustrations of that interest would 
be reflected in his entire life To some degree, colleges do that now, 
but for the most part they offer only some vague institutionally ap 
proved manner of conduct that can easily be carried over into 
adult life Toward such style, a mmonty properly feels disdainful, 
but such disdain easily becomes a mannerism that may perma 
nently disfigure the intellectual s style 

Nor am 1 sure 1 am giving good advice, either for the institu 
non or for the individual What is to be gamed if one’s zeal flows 
into one of the vanous dead ends that await those whose bent is 
not up to the development either the individual or society de 
mands of it? IVhat is to be praised in the premature zealot? What 
IS to be lost in letting the individual close out opportunities for 
himself before he is even aware of what he really is after? And how, 
pray tell, does one find his bent, and finding it, how can he be 
certain enough of it to give it as much attention as developing a 
style demands? Yet, short of drift or supremely one sided endow 
ments or great wealth or powerful family (and even these give no 
certainty), the individual faces such questions inside college or out 
What I am challenging is the dnft that college-going permits, the 
lulling that goes with a smilingly vaned course of development 
leading to career choices somewhat in keeping with the social 
climate It leads to a high level of outward comfort with a cor 
respondingly low letel of inner satisfaction A style of life asks more 
than that With sqle a man may live his life at ground level, turn 
ing up tlie nches at his feet Or he may live on high, so intoxi 
cated by the swiftness of his flight that he scarcely notices the 
ground at all At either level or at any of the other levels men oc 
cup), st)le is living in a way one can feel in a way that shows the 
impress of a man on life, the mark of the stylus from whicli the 
word “si)lc originally came 
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was generally assumed, was the builders’ aim That some tenets o£ 
Qinstianity seemed to be contradicted by advanced learning was 
regarded as no more dangerous than the higher criticism o£ the 
Bible But this was dangerous, as subversive of religious college 
values as the higher criticism was of a literal reading of Scripture 
The religious colleges have steadily lost ground to the secular um- 
versities, and the firm moral traditions on which parochial educa- 
tion rests are challenged even by students in large part selected be- 
cause of previous piety and the promise of further obedience 

Even Whitehead’s assertion Aat the essence of an education is 
that it be religious, and that it inculcate duty and reverence, 
seems to carry something of the past's assurance that duty and 
reverence were enough and less of our time’s recognition of the 
conflict between duties, of our reluctance to show reverence, and 
of our willingness to settle for the less lofty qualities of tolerance, 
respect, and understanding 

1 am not sure I would accept Whitehead s formulation — for I 
am, in fact, unsure of preasely what he means Perhaps education 
has no definable essence, its very nature being to expose multi 
plicities, to increase one s awareness of life — always at the risk of 
obscuring the grand simpliaty that holds the world and one’s per- 
ception of It together If we seek ultimates, we might find them in 
education’s power to confer worth, to give value to existence Yet 
as formal higher education proceeds from day to day or, more 
preasely, from subject to subject, it confers worth upon some im 
portant concerns even as it detracts from the worth of others The 
intellect is a great creator of discontent, a great displacer of simple 
lausfactions Tlie high virtues of the contemplative life have al- 
ways been advertised by those who gam satisfaction from con- 
templation We hear much less from those on the other side — too 
busily content with bodily pleasures, perhaps, to find time to re- 
cord tlieir satisfactions 

The point is that education of itself tells us very little about 
matters of ultimate penonal worth It may induce us to ponder 
them, It may add to the store of things we value greatly, it may 
oRer models and paradigms by which to judge But more, perhaps, 
ilian any oilier mslituiion, u gives us no unassailable values to 
which we can subscribe If it has any demonstrable effect, it leaves 
us freer to clioose than before and witli more to choose from If, 
as some believe, it is in tlie agony of choice that one confirms his 
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it IS a tnbute to the humaneness of a system in which the emphasis 
upon achievement makes the underadiiever secretly question his 
worth Although the varied campus life offers compensations in 
providing for achievements of many kinds, such compensations 
never match human needs 

The public schools have sentimentalized unduly over human 
differences, and yet they have been mindful of the absolute neces 
sity of giving a sense of achievement if learning is to be ac- 
complished at all Colleges have been only slightly more tough 
minded, and not entirely devoid of sentimentality There is no 
denying the attractiveness of college life, which freely opens its 
doors and displays its wares to the public Any place set aside for 
the gathenng of young men and women would be attractive Add 
to that the opportunities for winning a well paid job, for gaining 
respectability in the community, for acquiring access to a richer, 
brighter world, and the appeal is irresistible Having been so 
seduced, the middling student has justification for settling into a 
dnft that will do little to enhance his actual sense of worth but 
will give him a college graduate s place in society 

Perhaps no educauon can do more Even self-education faces 
the individual with tasks beyond his mastery, with vistas he will 
never see, with the blunt rebuff of his own limitations, and with 
the reproach of private failure And what would life be worth 
if It did not give us things to try for, some of which we may gam? 
How many undeniable accomplishments come into being because 
the individual has been exposed to the achievements of others? 
One could postulate that the level of creativity in Athens or 
Florence was so startlingly high because of the presence of high 
achievements at close hand by which young men and women could 
measure their own achievements, stirring them into attempting to 
surpass their peers and predecessors 

Still, achievement is not of unquestionable worth in education 
Given a very high and small area that defines achievement and 
a very large number of would be achievers, an emphasis upon 
achievement may work against learning For example, the small 
number of National Merit Scholarships awarded and die large 
number of applicants casts some doubt upon the wisdom of the 
whole program One also wonders about the competition for ad 
mission to the best colleges and the behavior of many first rate 
students in the atmosphere thus created 
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milianty with culture, exposure to great ideas, and a desire for 
interesting acquaintances doing interesting things Whether the 
fraternity group’s first allegiance to materialism is debilitating to 
the spirit IS hard to tell from the outside Inside college and out, 
the group shows a concern for the trappings of culture, which the 
university in a general way equates with man’s spiritual develop- 
ment What IS regarded as of greatest worth for them was succinctly 
put by a university dean of my acquaintance “The basic aim of 
the College of Business, * he wrote, “is to help prepare young men 
and women for a full life in post college years “ 

Although there appears to be a sharp division between this 
group and the group clearly identifiable as campus intellectuals, 
both groups are influenced by the promise of a full life The in 
dividuals who can be included with the campus intellectuals are 
more varied m their origins, probably less \aried m where they 
will go Many will become college professors, and most will be 
associated with university-oriented enterprises for the rest of their 
lives Perhaps that is because even in college they show greater 
affinity for the life of the mind, a greater respect for the higher 
ideals of learning Among them, of course, on campus and after, 
are those marked resistance to the formal aspects of higher 
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pute the worth of various achievements If vJe deplore the mass of 
students wlio seem ne\cr to lift thf>ir .u 

, . * “ uesires above the mere attain- 

mg of a degree, we should also consider diat most of them would 
not have it Uiat vva, If ti.ey are made comfortable in mediocrity. 
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One may begin to make the most of an achievement if it is 
given genuine worth not only because it is a human yearning but 
because it is to some degree within the realm of possibility The 
bane of much teaching in humanities and out, is the preoccupa 
tion with great achievements that ate obviously worth the student’s 
emulation but are presented in a way that keeps them completely 
out of reach and denies their relevance to the student s personal 
development One cannot be a Newton or a Shakespeare or a 
Hume, and yet one can be exposed to qualities in each that can 
be developed to the fullness Aat ones capabilities and zeal per- 
mit Some college professors after all, have pulled themselves up 
to within conversing distance of the immortals — they should not 
discourage students from listening to the conversation The at 
mosphere of a perfect education would be such as not to dimmish 
the worth of achievement but to make the most of that which is 
achievable in each It goes without saying that most individuals can 
achieve more than they do, though not more than they dream of 
achieving 

What I propose is very diffiaili for an individual human being 
to accomplish, much more difficult for an institution of higher 
learning A student is hardly a student without the yearning for 
achievement that accompanies learning Nor can an education be 
regarded very highly if u fails to distinguish between kinds of 
achievement as well as degrees of achievement Nor does it improve 
the educational climate to parade minor achievements as great 
ones or to create bogus achievements both of which colleges fre- 
quently do Finally, given even a small handful of students set 
to learning roughly the same things, rivalry inevitably sets in and 
ranking begins Still, it seems to me, rivalry is preferable to the 
institutional grading and classifying that goes on incessantly within 
the American academic system There is no escaping the predefined 
expected achievement, and the standards are always out to check 
how much one has achieved Learning proceeds under the measur 
ing suck, and the spirit of learning for its worth (not for the 
aclnevemenis of the learner) is not much advanced The bitch 
goddess success, even dressed m blue jeans and a sweatshirt, is still 
much around 

Some learning m the "icars of higher education should, it seems 
to me, be free The learner should be free to move at his own 
pace, his own interest, his own ability Achievement should be 
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the arts — to single them out here— seems inevitable, so that the 
artist has an. audience o[ sorts, but very little impact The peison 
ends up as a collector who doesn t read his books or listen to his 
music or even look very often at the reproductions of masterpieces 
that adorn the walls Better one book that reaches the center of a 
person’s being than a shelf of books that never suggest to him 
that he has a center, better one composer whose work, quietly or 
stormily invades the listener’s feelings than doiens whose sounds 
merely wash over, better one painting that changes the viewer s 
vision than hundreds that please his sense of being currently cul 
tural Admittedly, the colleges respond to the need for exposure, 
and students who are given the widest possible sampling have a 
lifetime to have their interests deepen The single book, the single 
song, IS, of course, not the alternative We could have a measure of 
the richness of exposure to the aits and still imagine that love 
could develop rather than an endless number of brief flirtations 
Such reservations about culture m the university are also reser- 
vations about creativity The two are linked, and the value of one 
IS urged as unquestionmgly as that of the other For the potential 
vmler or artist or craftsman, the abundance of culture may have 
the effect of making him an observer or commentator rather than 
the creator he might have been The university is inclined to eti 
courage study and preparation as necessary to achievement, and 
intimidating the potential artist further may influence him to 
adopt a lifelong posture of keeping up with the arts rather than 
to deielop his own skill One cannot blame the dominance o! 
cnticism upon the universities' sponsorship of culture, and yet, if 
there is a single villain, the universities could certainly be named 
The universities impress on their students that an ability “to talk 
art' is a prerequisite for the cultured individual And although 
the universities are major sponsors of the arts, the kind of return 
that grows out of the investment has not been carefully examined 
Once again, of course, creation of the earth itself would lose sig 
nificance were the Creator to bnng one into existence every day 
of the week 

There is also a protected quality about tlie booming creativity 
of the universities that makes one wonder i! it, like other visible 
aspects of Amencan higher education, is more to be praised in 
quantity ilian qualit) Fiction and poetry might well disappear if 
writers had no place to publish tlieir work Yet appearance m one 
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summon the self disaplme that would convince the university of 
hts worth might well, with full insututional approval and rewards, 
go his intense, even narrow minded, way It would take some doing 
for a university to accommodate either view. The passion for high 
speaahzed achievement stands in the way of recognizing the ama- 
teur in almost any disaplme and especially in the arts The other 
view requires some relaxation of the university s conviction that 
the only road to full development is through general educauon 
fol owed by a college major, both pursued amidst the richest pos- 
sible cultiir#* ^ 


A last objection I raise toward the high place culture, in the 
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to service, such dedication has apparently not been sufficiently 
meaningful to students looking for something, someone, some- 
place, to serve Although universities offer the student the isolation 
of highly specialized theoretical studies, they also offer him more 
than ample chance to serve himself, his fellow man, his country, an 
mammon, often in very attractive combinations The fastest grow- 
ing undergraduate college is the college of business, w i 
vertises its service to the economic well being of the common y 
as to that of the individual Although I think it might be proved 
that It IS not so much service oriented students who " 

campus protest movements as students whose stu les pr 
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become a habit signifying the exhaustion of self rather than of 
the suiTOVindmgs A perfect educauon would not undervalue in 
terest, but it might seek to foster some single skills expose to 
some particular knowledge, to die degree that interest resides m 
the act or the thing itself rather than in the mere shifting from 
one diversion to another The preoccupation with the interesting, 
the defining of worth by the degree of interest provoked, may 
result in obscuring questions of value And that, it seems to me, 
IS inimical to the development of a sense of worth, without which 
one IS at best half educated 

In being critical of the values of the American college and 
university, I reflect my suspicions that none of these values creates 
a strong sense of penonal worth in the student passing through 
They seem to argue so effectively for the general worth of college 
going that the person accepts higher education as an unqualified 
good without seriously considering the specific worth it has for 
him Secure in the worth of the training that a university approved 
discipline provides, the student can study values as an elective if 
he has the time But the attractiveness of idealistic service after 
graduation or as an interruption of undergraduate study seems to 
me to speak for the need many students feel to confront values 
and for the lack of confrontation they find on campus The large 
issues of our time— civil rights nuclear disarmament, the emer 
gence of new nations — could not but help draw youth in, but the 
college youth’s involvement is in part the need to feel a sense of 
worth m what he is doing, which is not provided by the general 
\alues unuersity education stands for 1 suspect that the search 
for personal worth sometimes runs counter to other values — may 
make culture seem inconsequential and measurable campus achieve- 
ment seem inferior to service in the w’orld It may be simply a 
matter of interest to bright students whose private or public school- 
ing has already exposed them to much of what they encounter in 
the first years of college Certainly there is one thing to be praised 
in the unrest now evident on the campus Whatever the driving 
force, however dubious the motives of the leaders of such move- 
ments, the strength in numbers comes from students who find that 
their universuy existence gives them an insuffiaent sense of worth 
and who stme to do something about n 

There is one other paradox to be uncovered Although many, 
probably most, American colleges and universities are dedicated 
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els It IS rather arguing for a learning that partly answers the indi 
vidual’s questions about values by uiging the need for passionately 
held beliefs, passionately felt responses to the experiences he has 
had, and passionate expectations for the worth of learning to 
come The general lines of our endeavors are already put down — 
man's institutions, man s personal needs, man’s place among other 
men What remains is the awakened self moving among them, 
testing, judging, discriminating, but with the willingness to feel 
deeply, passionately, about what our learning has brought us It 
IS this kind of inquiry that arouses our deepest satisfactions, that 
draws from us our continuing commitment to learning 

My argument is against the kind of learning that would arrive 
at an equanimity of response, in whidi value is lost because in 
the unaided light of analysis and comparison all learned pursuits 
seem about the same 1 ask no hierarchy based on some absolute 
standard of worth I ask that one give to the learning he wishes 
to acquire all his heart and all his mmd and all his self "Does a 
finn persuasion that a thing is so, make it so? ’ Blake asks, and 
Isaiah answers, "All poets believe that it does and in ages of 
imagination this 6rm persuasion moved mountains, but many aie 
not capable of a firm persuasion of anything " 

I would ask, second, that passion bnng expression, force out 
of one the smile, the gesture if that is all one has to offer, but 
at least that More, of course, should be demanded, for learning is 
worth little if it does not provide means of expression — ^writing in 
which there is joy, music in whidi there is song, science in which 
there is the curious man poking into comers that may produce 
such ivonders as we have not yet known I do not think the schools 
have been defiaent in working with the skills of communication, 
although they are more optimistic than I am about the possibility 
of large numbers of people developing such skills to a high degree 
But more important is the necessity for dignifying utterance, not 
keeping it forever confined to an ordained size and shape and 
fashion, not keeping it held m for fear it weighs too little or reveals 
too much There is a pathos in the way supposedly educated men 
seek out courses m communicauon, as if they could say anything 
while tliey remain ignorant, as if they would be wise when they 
learned how to communicate The silent fool may conceal his fool- 
ishness, but how will he masquemde his silence? He remains the 
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CHAPTER XIII 

WHAT WE EXPECT FROM 
EDUCATION 


W HAT no WE REALLY ASK o£ education? In the United 
States, we ask the schools to do much that might better 
be done by other institutions Not only must they provide 
general training for adult responsibilities but specific training for 
work that will match each students highest expectation Our col 
leges and universities rise above the enterprise not as peaks, but 
as a dominant, accessible massif None can claim the simplicity 
or detachment of purpose once given as justification for taking 
a de^ee at Oxford to be able to read the Scriptures m the original 
an ave proper contempt for those who cannot gam emolument 
in the church If American education has any central impact, it is 
that of preparing students to do everything and to be discontented 
with much of what they do 


What do people expect education to do? Foremost, a man wants 
work, and asks that education tram him sufficiently to give him 
employment Second, a man wants some understanding o£ the 
world ouuide and rvithin himselE and a sense of control over a 
portion o£ it Third, a man seeks sources o£ satisEaction o£ visceral, 
sensuous, and spiritual desires It education aco as a restraint upon 
direct gratification, it tends to increase vicarious pleasures Fourth, 
a peison wants a variety in li£e that gives some hope o£ escaping 
boredom Finally, a man wants some encouragement in the £ace o£ 


The list IS partial The order is not necessarily £rom first to last 
of importance, nor am I concerned here mth the gaming of knowl 
edge that contnbutes to mans undeistanding of the universe and 
to the allesiauon of mankinds suffering and toil In concluding 
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education need not be seen as the development o£ the mind to 
avoid the physical demands made upon the body With that conflict 
abated, the social disapproval of the trades and semi skilled occupa 
tions might also dimmish Book learning might be viewed as en 
hanang everyone’s life rather than separating one kind of worker 
from another If we are to work toward these ends then, public 
school education should become more, not less, effiaently voca- 
tional, should ask that employers do more to provide speafic train 
mg for jobs, and should ask. that the idea of work be made more 
appealing to the educated man 

An uneasy relationship still exists between man and the ma 
chine, conditioned for over fifty years by man functioning as part 
of the industrial mechanism and fearing to be displaced by superior 
machines For a brief period some years ago, I worked in a box 
factory, stationed at the final point in a senes of mechanical proc- 
esses that fashioned egg canons from paper pulp There, confront 
mg a machine whose physical prowess was greatly supenor to mine, 
I was expected to grab bundles of flattened cartons ten at a time 
as they came from the machine, turn one bunch one way, the next 
bunch the other, and stuff them into boxes The machine had 
obviously been left unfinished, either because it was cheaper to hire 
human beings or because the inventor had lost interest For the 
first few hours on the job, I was m too desperate a race to keep up 
with the machine lo give the matter much thought After that, 
I developed resentment toward asking a human being to do work 
that could have been done so easily by simply extending a mechani- 
cal process The contest with the machine was all that kept me on 
the job past the first few hours When I was sure 1 could beat it, I 
quit and took a fairly similar job, sorUng mail at a post office The 
new job at least involved some sense of serving humaa activities 
more exating than eating eggs, and since it was not automated at 
all, I could do my work in human company 

Factory work has long stood for work that separates the worker 
from both the product and his own humanity But my brief factory 
expenence is surely more related to the past than to the future 
The extension of the machine promises to raise the most deaden 
mg meclianical work to a human level The rudimentary tasks of 
digging o*’ screwing on nuts are given to the 

machine, and man enters at a point at which the finished structure 
can be discerned, the goods moved, and the connection made be 
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capable o£ feeling, most easily adapted to simple tasks that need 
doing over and over again Placed into machine systems, they do 
take away many of the handcrafts in which individual men and the 
guilds they formed once took pnde At the same time, they have 
also taken away work — like making paper or processing meat — 
about which only a machine could be enthusiastic By such means 
a great deal of the dirty work has disappeared What is most before 
us now IS making work worth doing, giving value to work that 
p aces the worker in the position of operator, inspector, and 
pecker, not the servant of the machine but the keeper of its 
health Such positions probably increase the amount of free time 
on the job Such time, like the increased leisure hours that are part 
of the workers improved conditton, is what au educatiou that aims 
at the development of the individual self, his curiosity, his abilities 
=‘"‘* “> fill And cer 

educLrn^b I"*" “fi' >ncreases, an 

otteeZu bim^iTf an individual with some means 
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wor™ O rrk T =‘““1 ‘"■"■"g. ■" a*mg both to enhance the 

Drotrram hnr r-iti. u ^ sacrificing the academic 

diSr hfe tt, '' '™"mg to better 

posstbk tratntng makes 

If vocational education is to be cnticired c 

might well be directed at graduate ^tud^ A, 
could be tolerant of the graduate 

drudaes true but ^ ^ school It was full of harmless 

aruoges, true, but not in suffiaent numbers ir, „ i u j <r 

euce to society Today, the numbers „ 

; j, uie numbers are much larger thp pffprfss nn 

soaety much greater, and the impact on educat.on alone ^ a lnd 
and magnitude to arouse concern Tiso ^lone, oi a Kina 

cntictsm of vocationalism in education is fta™ ™°nan”‘*i'"“' 
work to the exclusion of the laree “ narrowly trams for 

"utl'Z tmiuon"? “ P4er "Lcation ^1™"; 

all of the tradiuonal complaints about advanced study relate to its 
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general hope that it will give him an under 

Se world A person wants the ^ f ^tact^ as con 

stands some comer o£ his ^ b the recognition o£ 

stituting a satis£actory education is clustered 

how htUe facts mean until Uiey can thingl stick, and 

together. No one remembers very mu ’ „ . gathering is 

4 provide surface for further -cumida^n SuA gath 

only the means toward understanding .t Streets the location 

aty and becoming familiar with the nam s ’ numbers 

of Vnncipal buildings, and the directions in sH- 

run enable a man to find his way r ^ 

this acquaintance is a long way fro ^n 

person knows a aty, cannot only ^t arou understand 

U. and can live comfortably in it because he is able 

and control the part of it that t only need to be 

To reach that secure “"demanding, fac« n^^^ I 
gathered, but also related to the per matter most — 

education is that one is taken out o c hardly matter at 

family, friends, play, sex-and P mathematics and 

all— the stuff of classroom learning, across the relevance 

geography A teacher constantly fcanjc of reference that 

of 4at he IS teaching, and tries to 6"^ J^^^aming or present 
will make a new fact a vital P"“ ° ^ .(vorthwhile asserts itself 
experience The feeling that e isolated facts have grown 

most strongly when one recognues that isolateu 

into a general understanding xvhich one gains under 

There are many intellectua fo„t nmst involved in 

standing Remembering and *"'"""8 " ^ud effect, particularly 

my analogy Continuing joly produces a mind more 

if the causes are elusive or complex, J^^P^^unds it Practice in 
capable of living with the mu Up a natural activity 

weighing evidence to arrive at rpfined by education Logic, 

of the mind and one that u practical tool for at- 

though we come by it oblique y thought, and rhetonc 

taming mastery over the P ^ „eans by which men under- 

in speaking and writing is s 3 expenence 

stand and exercise control over ^ ,5 the understanding 

But beyond the rational grasp o time The easy 

of the self, which seems “ be a P«o p ^ 
means to self discos ery and the easy 
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great if they must squeeze out the opportunity for enlightenment 
in matters of general human concern, which the college and uni- 
versity are particularly qualified to provide. Men trained for the 
professions, men to whom formal study is most fully extended, are 
commonly expected to and commonly do take a large part in public 
life The need for our most educated citizens to possess intellectual 
breadth as well as depth and to be seriously, joyfully, and Intel 
ligently engaged in broad human concerns is a paramount need 
Freed from some of the technical tasks that sophisticated machines 
can perform, the professional man should have an education that 
aims at developing his full human capabilities 

Even in the undergraduate college, the influence of graduate 
education has created a suspiaon toward involvement in large com 
plex issues, toward anything other than the vocational expertise 
specialized study creates, and toward studies other than the voca- 
tesmns w Sraduate students enter their specialized pro- 

more harm”' lA n™ "^“^arch" not so loosely used and applied, 
from a Crirh ‘ « drawn away 

mentra fiew 7"“ “ '"‘o => “ntmitl 

Ml mLes. db * “ncentration that must engage his 

be r^e ed ha *’■' "“dents It is to 

frndS^ m tllv meih a ' f ™ has been ex- 

model for all edncai n t" * fifaduatc training have been the 

fof 'ii:tmrmst'’s;a'f:ou::^ high schoo. 

revitaliTp *a 1 ,. » colleges and universities face is to 

be met before collese‘'Lrthe v™atmnr“‘’T' 

the graduate schoo? the time is at han^ f”'’ “ 

die colleges to shape a program wWh education in 

larger portion of diLudei^uateye^ ^““‘h^hly “ccupy » 

what needs‘^*5cuLmg, traMm P'^^hminary to 

education sgivmg a pLonso4Lt .o ZTrH 

to bring more and more of us to a ^ P"h=>P*- “ 

work are one Education moves us towmd *a°," '"l w'' 

mg up a laiger range of svork and rprfpannn rT" h’' “P™' 
panded opportunities It cannot remove^alfconlf T h°“^ diese ex- 
a man sj^nds h.s working houm and what he does with'M hfe I« 
con^m for die one must be matched by a concern for the other. 
Among the vague expectations man has from educauon is the 
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uon Education m physical skills should be broader 

training for professional performance j ^ being^an 

the amlteur iho will continue to derive satisfact on from being 

imperfect participant rather than a per jj 5 pjiysi 

Education must provide for spiritual ^Usfact^^as ^ P J 

cal and aesthetic ones The ^ the divisive effects 

a healthy condition insofar as it stands ag“ distrusting a 

of religious convictions There “^g^^tions for an education 

religious education, but there are few j -i.^merinKS For man’s 

that does not recognize mans ®P'” t^^t anses from con 

Spiritual nature is involved in the i ,«riilouslY small, and 

templating the miraculously vast an * ® ™ here and 

the center! man It resides in the questions °£ ^y we a 
where we are going It reveals use F ,here even in the 

painting and poetry And it jf freJfrom the universe, 

existential man, who, having kicke existence An educa 

nevertheless puzzles over the nature o hakes us loose from our 
tion that increases our capacity to wo . answers, and 

dogmas, satisfies us as much with ques jj 

he^ the growth within that bnngs a ""'ctation 

nectary to meet this kind of more rationa^ exp 

It seems to me that variety is a our color Boredom is as 

tion Truth itself would pall if it were z 

much the enemy of man’s happiness as poverty and 

curses, boredom makes its app^ranc p^ucation, thrives when 
plenty, and feeds on both Bore ’ hored with education it 

men have most time Often, one ec reaction against 

self The classic Faustian boredom, learning and 

the rational life, begins in * 1 ““*'°"’ ® ,h that particular three 

sinks into despair There is the ho«dom ^ h^ jtttther 

tion toward which education incline ^ boredom with 

education makes it difficult to turn brought about And 

the limited achievements that educa ion sufficiently 

there is the boredom that a person ^i, nation to realize he s 

educated to have both free time and the mclin 

bored . ^ ,n„ escape from boredom, it 

But it education cannot provid dungs 

may keep the educated person company than tliat of 

Education invites us into >"'>7 ■"‘”7nELall talk It encourages 
our actual neighbors It raises 
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able to every person Yet such painless familiarity with the self 
seems ofEensively smug to the thoughtful man He rightfully asks 
that education make clear to him the difficulty of the undertaking, 
the fitfulness of insight, and the isolation in which man dwells 
beneath the skin Man’s understanding o£ himself proceeds by bits 
and pieces, by making wrong turns and recognizing the mistakes, by 
coming upon dark corners that need exploring and finding the 
courage to do it It is these difficulties that make one ask for 
sympathy in seeking understanding and hope for the confidence 
necessary to the search Without sympathy we cannot enter into a 
knowing relationship with ourself or with anyone else Without 
confidence, the magnitude of knowledge has a way of reducing 
one's own size, of forcing invidious oamparisons between what one 
can and might do and what has already been done Sympathy con 
tributes a feeling that is as important to understanding as intellec- 
tual comprehension Confidence is the necessary self respect that 
makes the struggle for understanding worthwhile 

Third, a man asks that educauon be a source of many satisfac 
tions All of our most satisfying adult acts, muscular, sensory, and 
sexual pleasures, are in part learned We learn to play golf, paint 
landscapes, or make love to immense satisfaction year after year 
Education has a legitimate interest in adding to our physical 
pleasures, though it compromises that legitimacy by insisting upon 
investing such activities with academic trappings There is an in 
disputable satisfaction to be derived from doing any physical ac- 
uvity well No one need detract from the pleasure of playing a 
game well by arguing for its intellectual, aesthetic, and moral vir- 
tues Basic instruction m a new skill has justification enough in 
getting a person beyond the beginning awkwardness that is often 
the chief cause of discouragement Less could be said about the 
values of team sports and a good deal more about the development 
of physical skills that bring lifelong individual satisfaction 

To acquire skills in sports, as in other activities that bring 
sensory satisfactions, imitation is essential This alone gives reason 
for the high level of performance insisted upon in sports, theater, 
and the fine arts But the devotion that leads to professional per 
formance is not ivhat is commonly expected of education Although 
a great performer will often acknowledge his debt to a great 
teacher, he less often singles out an educational institution His 
real debt is to die gift and compulsion that drive him to perfect- 
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di^tened by au awareness of our betters. O- fea^ °f jeath M 

before the commonness of the octmrrence. 

against our marching blindly ' the more we feel, 

gives value to life. The more we sre 
the more we ponder over our journey, 
tion, and the more it can give. 
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great thoughts and great deeds It pours into the limited span o£ 
one person’s existence far more than can be easily exhausted 
Learning i£ it is not a passive experience but a parucipation of 
mind and body and heart, is the means by which we find new 
purposes, set ourselves new directions, and lift our perceptions 
from our immediate selves and surroundings The world in its 
infinite vanety is always there to freshen our outlook Education 
helps us see it 

Finally, we ask that education keep us alive and hopeful even 
m the face of ultimate darkness How brief our lime How vain 
our strivings Education may be the master deceiver by keeping 
those trutlis away from us and by always asserting that there is some- 
thing worth finding out even though we will soon know nothing 
That IS why education should always be joyful, and lead us to 
laugh m the face of heaven or hell For serious as our strivings are, 
they should never be so serious that we cannot lean back and 
laugh at the absurdity of our being and doing Education should 
teacli us to play the wise fool rather than turn us into the solemn 
ass What if life is but a long day between the play of childhood 
and the burden of old age, Ae morning shadowed by the future 
that must be prepared for and old age by the darkness that is soon 
to come? 

Education cannot change the ultimate facts of decline and 
death, but it can plunge one into life and keep one there It can 
provide that overarching life of a people, a community, a world 
that was going on before the individual came onto the scene and 
that will continue on unchecked after he departs It can provide a 
larger universal self to which ones passionate ambitions for the 
limited penonal self contribute Through education we think of 
ourselves as not only belonging to our kinsmen and fnends but to 
mankind The importance of a basically literary education is that 
It extends our phjsical journeys in this time and place backward to 
the past that brought us into being and forward to the imaginable 
future of which we become a part. Such an education, alive to the 
history of everytliing around us. fosters the sense of community 
that, if It cannot seal off the darkness, can widen the cleared area 
m which we can see 

By such means we come to see the world feelingly and not 
alone Our joys are mote intense tor being shared Our sorrows are 
less destructive for our knowing of universal sorrows Our pride is 



